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Tins hook is iiiiMImIh^I witli no lliouf^lit of :m inulk-tic.'. It 
Iclls of rciil H(?eni's, and of iicoplc wlio wtrc actori^ in tliL'iii ; liut 
tht- life it (Icalri with is fo vitv simpk' that it can liardly satisfy 
the exacting iipp<'tite oi tin- ri'adinj^ jjublii-. 

It irt permitted to go into jiriiit fsiicciallv for thivc childivn, 
with liojx! that thcii- <-iiiwity itml iifte<'ti<niri may lie stimulated 
by iC towurda those ancestors from whom tliey have )j;ottfii much 
of the gixid ivliich i« in them, and that from it they may turn 
with desire ami ajipredatioii to jiourcen of wliat have l)e<'ii to 
me abundant and endiirinjj riches. 

Very deUfihtfid have Iw^n thesi- reminiscenei*. takint; me back 
to bygone days and much good TOmpany ; reframing deUcions 
pietiires which have kept tlieir eoU»r through forty years. 

The i;hildren will read the book, Itecaiii^e tliey will be partial. 



6 PREFACE. 

Some old-time country livers, caught by its title, may run over 
its pages, recognize familiar things, and be quickened by them 
into pleasant memories. 

All the more flattering will be this increase of readers, because 
I shall know that the hearts of such have been enriched by their 
sweet experiences of rural life. 

E. H. A. 
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NEW ENGLAND BYGONES. 




This illustrated cilitinn of Xew England Bygones ia love's 
sorrowful effort to enilicUisli i\ grave. 

The author of the book wa.s, in her own pei-soiiality, far more 
roinarkahle than any work of her hands ; yet, in seeking to 
perpetuate her memory hik] to diffuse the friigr,inco of her life 
after the gates of heaven have shut us out from her presence, 
nothing but her own work seems to us in any measure adequate. 

Ellen Chapman Hobls was born in Wakefield, New Hamp- 
shire, April 30, 1831, and died in Philadelphia May 29, 1881. 

No (M^i-son had a better right than she to speak of New 
England, for her blood anrl being came to her througli all the 
English generations that have sprung from New England soil. 
Maurice Hobbs, her paternal ancestor, was born in England in 
1615, and went thence to Hampton about 1640. His Hampton 
fiirm has ever since remained in the possession of his family, 
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and the elm-tree which his own hands planted, still, in its 
giant age, shelters his homestead and gives play-ground and 
resting-place to children of his name and lineage. 

Mrs. Rollins's paternal grandmother was Sarah Hilton, a de- 
scendant of one of the three families which first settled in New 
Hampshire in 1623. 

On her mother's side, Mrs. Rollins was descended from Edward 
Chapman, of Ipswich, Massachusetts, who came from the north- 
east of England, from near Hull in Yorkshire, about 1640, — 
certainly before 1642. Ipswich was at that time a sort of Castle 
Garden, and emigrants landing there from old Ipswich in Eng- 
land spread over Rowley, Hampton, and all the region round- 
about. So it came to pass in the fulness of time that old 
Maurice Hobbs, leaving his home headland of Lowestoft Ness, 
crossed the wild, wide sea and got himself Ijorn again under the 
shadows of Green Mountain, in the pleasant village of Effing- 
ham, New Hampshire, in the person of Josiah Hilton Hobl)s. 
And six years later, old Edward Chapman, following him from 
the Humber, and sailing along the mouth of Ipswich River and 
past the Salisbury marshes, reappeared inland over against Effing- 
ham, in Parsonsfield, Maine, in the person of little Rhoda Chap- 
man : and the two, Josiah and Rhoda, growing into comely 
youth's estate, and falling profoundly in love with each other, 
married and set up their family roof-tree in Wakefield, just 
below Effingham, where they lived in all prosperity — with some 
sharp family sorrow but with great family happiness — till ^h\ 
H()l)bs's death. 
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Here Ellen was born. Her father was a lawyer, highly edu- 
cated and prominent in his profession ; a man of marked ability, 
of unusual brilliancy, with the temperament of genius largely 
transmitted to his daughter. Her grandparents on both sides 
were farmers, and it was at their homes, especially at the Effing- 
ham farm, that she shared in full meiisure the rural life whose 
memory limbered throui^h all her after-veai*s, and mellowed finally 
into the short and swift yet infinitely tender and restful bene- 
diction of her books. 

Wakefield itself was a small, secluded New Hampshire village. 
Its social range was narrow, as needs must i)e in those mountain 
hamlets whither railroad and telegraph had not yet j)enetrated. 
How deep and fruitful it was in all that gives richness and 
color to life, let the following pages attest. In her father's house 
Ellen learned to place a high, if possible an exaggerated, estmiate 
on intellectual culture and scholarly attainments. Her father, 
fond and proud of his children, exacted from them prompt, 
logical mental activity, and Ellen responded with a vigor and 
intelligence, in childish proportion equal to his own. In the 
village, and in her grandparents' homes, she saw and formed a 
part of a simpler life, as healthful and sensible, but shaped by 
the emergencies of a severer fate and a more primitive observance 
of nature. It is im})ossible to add anything to the vividness of 
her own descriptions of her child-life, — the austere yet lofty 
and pathetic forms by which it was surrounde<l, the picturesque, 
wild, and romantic scenery in which it was set, and which she 
loved with an ever-increasing intensity. Her delicate j)erception 
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caught, her tenacious memory held, and her exquisite skill re- 
produced those early impressions with the minuteness and fidelity 
of the photograph, with the idealism and the immortality of art. 
The '^ Little Benny" of the following pages died before his sister 
Ellen was eight years old, but their mother, still living, sorrow- 
ful yet always rejoicing, bears witness to the faithfulness, in 
every ascertainable detail, of all his sweet, brief story. 

Fortunate in her birth, Ellen Wiis equally fortunate in her 
schools. At the excellent village academy — that institution so 
characteristic of New England, the outgrowth of her needs and 
the conservator of her power — Ellen was the pride of her father, 
the admiration of her teachers, the soul of thoroughness and 
truth. Thence she was sent, after a single term at Bradford, 
to the famous old Mary Lyon Seminarv at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, where she completed her school education under the 
care and personal tuition of Rev. John Phelps Cowles and Mrs. 
Eunice Caldwell Cowles. These loved and venerated teachers 
still live, and long may the i)en lie idle that must one day trace 
their noble lineaments throuo;h the mists of memorv. Not often 
is it given to such a mind as Ellen's to«come under the tender 
training of two such minds as theirs, — minds differing as widely 
from each other as one star differeth from another star in glory, 
but always two stars, brilliant, high, shining only with a more 
serene and soft, but not less splendid lustre, as they 

"Mount to th(.Mr zenith, to melt into heaven: 
No waning of firo. no <iuen<:hing of ray. 
But rising, still rising, when })assing away." 
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Eager to learn, with a strong natural love of literature, un- 
affectedly reverent of great thoughts, perhaps too contemptuous 
of small things, Ellen swept through her lessons like a devouring 
flame. There was for her no such word as task. Study was 
her enthusiasm. Recitation was its indulgence. Her teacher 
was the priest who fed the sacred fire. Yet she shared the 
innocent folHes of girlhood, anathematized fate that had made 
her not beautiful, — at least in her own eyes, — and after comicul 
and unrelenting analysis of her personal shortcomings, found 
merry refuge, by heaven knows what roundabout feminine rea- 
soning, in the apparently inconsequent fact that at any rate her 
feet were smaller \han her hands ! It seems incredible that such 
a creature of air and fire should, even in her immaturest days, 
have had any quarrel with a body which, after all, served her 
passing well. Slender, delicate, animated, with a certain abrupt 
grace and an indescribable spirituelle archness suggestive of an 
all-pervading lambent vitality, I think no one ever looked into 
her speaking face or listened to her low, rich voice to miss any- 
thing of beauty or to feel anything but sympathetic admiration. 

For a few months after leaving school she occupied herself 
with teaching, — a part of the time in the same school in which 
she had studied, — long enough to fix the knowledge she had 
gained and to strengthen and viobilize it by practical application 
to human nature; long enough to promise entire and distin- 
guished success had she chosen to devote herself to that influ- 
ential, arduous, and exacting occupation. But fate had allotted 
to her other work. 
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Among her father's most intimate friends m Wakefield were 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel G. Rollins. Their son, Edward Asliton, 
was a few years older than Ellen, and the tw^o made mud-pies 
together till he had nearly reached the august age of seven 
years. Then his father moved away to the village of Great 
Falls, and her father moved into the house he had vacated. But 
the family friendship continued. When Ellen journeyed home 
from Bradford it was at Mr. Rollins's house that she tarried by 
the way. When Ash ton Rollins had been graduated at Dart- 
mouth, it wjis in Wakefield, under '* Squire Hobbs," that he 
prosecuted the study of the Liw, and w^hile he studied law with 
the father naturally enough he studied love with the daughter; 
until, in the house in which he w^as born and in which her girl- 
hood was passed, the two little playmates stood up and were 
marrie<l to each other, and fared forth into the great world to 
seek their fortune together. 

I suppose she married honestly, l)eUeving herself to be heartily 
in love with her husband ; yet, in the light of the love that 
grew afterwards, the strong absorbing affection that was as much 
as comprehensive and as constant a necessity of her life as the 
air and the sunshine, and which filled her and held her till death 
loosened every grasp, — if even death loosened that, — this early 
love seems but a feeble, girlish preference, hardly more than 
acquiescent'C born of habit, scarcely worth accounting of. Yet. 
j)erhaps, it had to be there for a beginning. 

Mr. Rollins still lives, and of him I must say next to nothing. 
If he dies in mv dav, I will tcive him such a settino^-out as shall 
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make 

him glow 
evoii in his grave. 

and while he lives it must be said that 
Ellen's marriage proved to be ao extraordinary, 
it eo shaped and sheltered, fortified and devel- 
oped her life, that to leave it out is simply to 
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say nothing. In any marriage the overwhelming chances were 
that she would be wretched, the only saving grace being that 
she would not be wretched long. That her actual marriage 
promised well could not have been rationally affirmed. The 
youth w^as healthy, manly, buoyant, full of humor. The maiden 
w%as fragile, nervous, intense. So much appeared on the surface, 
and for all that appearei on the surface they might quickly 
have perished of mutual impatience and disgust. What did not 
appear on the surface was the deep, abiding, inexhaustible adapta- 
bility of each to the other. It was time alone which showed 
that fate, for once, was wise and kind. A woman of peculiar and 
rarely deliaite mould was coasigned to a man who not only loved 
her, but knew how to (^herish her. Where she was weak he w\as 
strong, w^ith strength enough for lK)th and to spare. If she was 
afraid, there was no attempt to reason away her fears, — she was 
protected. If she had a whim it was not disregarded as a whim, 
it was gratified. Her just and sensitive nature responded to this 
generosity. Too intent and earnest to be wholly fair, she had been 
aj)t to think that mirthfulness detracted somewhat from dignity, 
and it took her a little while to learn that fun and frolic do not 
lower the life they immeasurably lighten. The school-girl liking, 
which had not pv;rhai)s gathered in the full measure of a girls 
ideal respect from the mud-pies of childhood and the lake pic- 
nics of subsequent student intimacy, deepened into a more than 
ideal confidence as she found her husband true to every public 
and private trust. She saw him advance in the regard of men. 
She saw herself surrounded — it is no small thing — with all the 
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comforts of material prosperity. Eveiy aspiration of her nature 
was fed by his all-pervading fidelity. Not only was her mind 
respected, but her very caprices were cherished with the hap- 
piest commingling of tenderness and raillery. Her ambition 
was satisfied bv his outward success, her tastes were cultivated 
bv his constant assistance, her heart rested on his entire devo- 
tion. So her marriage, which began like any marriage, only 
with greater hazard than most because of her greater suscep- 
tibilitv, tjrew into the identitv of interest, the acuteness of sym- 
pathy, the love which is self-love of a perfect union. 

" Mamma," drawled one of her young children, after we had 
been listening to a picturesque and entertaining diatribe against 
a woman who had been bemoaning her sacrifice at going into 
the countrv for her husband's health. "' Mamma, would vou 
sacrifice us to papa?" 

'' Sacrifice you !" she cried, the lightnings of her wrath still 
flashing through her gentle voice and die-away manner, " I 
would see you all in Tophet for your father's sake !" 

And notwithstandinuj the badinaure it was essential truth, and 
her children " knew their place." 

But while and where she loved she made. Where a man 

might have stooped she held him up by the compelling virtue 

of her own erectness. Exacting to the uttermost farthing, from 

those who came into her sphere, all mental rectitude and all 

moral force, she made it imj)ossil)le for one to live with her and 

not live at one's best. Even for such as were brouo:ht into but 

slight contact, it went hard with the ignoble. She had not an 

4 
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atom of that amiability which wra{)S good and evil alike in the 
mantle of inane praise. She had the awful gift of discernment, 
— she saw clearly. She luid the rare gift of expression, — she 
spoke accurately. In her insatiable craving for the best she 
sometimes failed to rememlx^* that we are (.lust. She w^as so 
little compound(\l of dust herself that she was apt to forget 
its real ponderosity, and demanded wings where it was much 
that the poor, weighted human creature managed to walk. Her 
intellectual apprehension was so clear, her moral perception so 
acute, that she could not fail to discern and analvze every man, 
woman, and child who came before her. No external condition 
of theirs affected her clear insight. Wealth or poverty, igno- 
rance or cultui'e, modesty or self-assei*tion, — nothing veiled from 
her penetrating eyes the character that lay beneath. She divined 
without j>urpos(% simply because it was in her to divine. She 
described, she dramatized, she improvised, because she was born 
an artist. In hei- books she has dealt with the past, and has 
naturally seen it through a gold(Mi haze ; so we have chiefly 
soft, tender, poetic effects. Scarcely aj)pears there at all the 
})ungent sarcasm, the mental impatience, the delicately fierce 
invective, the odd imagery, the startling combinations and ex- 
aggeration, the radic<il dislodgments which joined with her inex- 
haustible benevolence to make her conversation and her letters 
altogether fascinating. Her commonest talk was pi({uant and 
forcnble. Her luistiest note was elegant. The undress of her 
soul was tidv. The whole habit of her mind was scholarly. 
She was therefore the most unpretentious of women. 
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Happily, her severe exa(^tingn(»8.s was balanced l>y a l)0iiii(lle8S 
heneficeiu'e, — more than l)alaiiced, overweighted, — lor where she 
had once befriended it seemed impo8sii)le lor her to blame. 
Withal, her whole nature was informed with a subtile, feminine 
gentleness, so that even in her strongest moral repulsions she 
was winsome. Ht'r sharpest disapproval was uttered in the 
voice of the cooing dove, — as low and soft. 8he revolted against 
religious and social convention with an appealing charm that 
made revolt seem more attractive than accord. 

The historv of her external life is marked bv the same events 
as that of most women, — the i>irth and death of children, the 
requirements of her husl>and's profession. The early years of 
their marriage were passed in Great Falls, New Hampshire. 
Here little Willard Ashton wjis born and died, here little Marion 
was l)orn, and here little Marpjaret died. The bov looked with 
too questioning eyes on the unanswering w'orld, lisped too soon 
his little loves and thoughts, and died when only ten months 
old. Marion, sturdy, independent, self-willed, a little soul pro]>- 
erly ensphered in the wildness and wantonness of nature, yet 
loving books with unquen(*hable ardor ; full of poetry, alive 
with individuality, daring and defiant, with her father's strength 
and her mother's intensity, — Marion kept up the fight and the 
fun for ten blithe years, l)ut perished at last in the malaria of 
Washington. Little Margaret, little perfect human flower, un- 
folded her tender life only just enough to — 

" Siuell swoot and blossom in thn dust." 

Tokens of these children fall soft and fragrant, like petals from 
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IVcish-pluckod ro.so.s, all along their mother's after-paths. Espe- 
cially were they ministering s})irits summoned to comfort the sor- 
rowful. To mourning mothers this mother revealed the grief she 
hid from the world, sometimes with almost too stern a repression. 

*' I think," she wrote to one such, ** of your house with his 
helplessness and daintiness and beautiful promise gone out of it; 
and I know, because I have known just what a forlorn weight is 
tugging at your heart, and how hard it will be to get back again 
to the vocations and interest's which occupied your life before this 
glorified child of yours got interwoven with the web of your life. 

" You will never do that. You have gotten on to a higher 
plane. Henceforth this little (^hild will walk with you, be grow- 
ing ever and you growing with him. His early crown of angel- 
hood, close u])on your glorious crown of motherhood, hiis made 
you sure when you die of a child's welcome into heaven. If 
I die to-night thn^e of mine are, I trust, safe befoi'e me. . . . 
Dear little Margie, I can never get away from the soft toiich 
of her little hands. And next to that I am moved by a look 
she gave me one morning. Dear little things ! They leave 
but few tokens, but such as thev have take hold. 

*^ Of one thing be sure : that the memory of your child will 
make your whole life richer and fuller and happier. By slow 
degrees there will come to you the second and serener joy in 
him of a second possession; . . . but after all, dear S., the facts 
are terribly stern, and only made tolerable l»y other facts just 
as stern, — that it is only for a little, when the same shall have 
passed upon us all." 
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And to another: 

" Let me t^U you how out of this triple loss there has come 
to us a thrice blessed possession of joy and consolation. These 
children are not dead to us. The great universe holds them, 
and somehow they seem in being to have expanded to the wdiole 
mea-surc of the universe. Thev are never absent from us. Where 
we go tliey go. We know them just as we always did by name. 
They help educate our other children ; we think of them always 
as progressing and surpassing in acquisition all possible earthly 
capacity of those they have left behind. Above all, we think 
of them as waiting to meet us." 

And still to another : 

"' You will soon begin to marvel how this event shortens time, 
how it bridges the way, and how much more precious it really 
is to follow after than to go before. 

" Perhaps you wonder at my writing, but truly such ex- 
pression is a sort of second nature with me. So much riches 
have I in heaven that this world has not a shadow of hold 
upon me. My seeming indifference is my way of expressing 
the intensifying of so much of my life by the sublime mystery 
of death. 

*' If I am poor in such works as are seen, I am rich in sym- 
pathy with the bereaved, and out of that store, which is perennial, 
I offer much to vou." 

The loss of these children loosened her hold upon her other 
children. She loved them not less, but she had no sense of 
security in them. She watched over them with a fidelity that 
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found nothing insignificant. Their studies, their diversions, 
their companions, their clothes, their accomplishments and affec- 
tations, the caprice of the moment, the plans for their future, — 
everything that pertained to her children was her daily and 
hourly care. In finally establishing her home, in ordering her 
house, in all her fashioning and furbishing, in her foreign travel, 
her summer sojourning, her winter work, the one thing she had 
in view was the advantage of her children. 8he arranged play- 
rooms, ])uilt conservatories, held classes, cultivated flowers, took 
journeys, painted pictures, wrote books for one special purpose, 
for one assured public, — Lucy, Louise, and Phili]). And with her 
almost fien^e devotion she had a marvellous i^ift for ovt^rlookinoj 
non-essentials. She was microscopic in places where some mothers 
are telescopic, but slu^ was equally telescopic where others are 
microscopic. 8he knew how every monnmt of hei* children's 
time wa^s occupied ; l)ut when she had sent them into the large, 
oj)en. country yard to play, she expected them to have sense 
enough to look out Cur themselves that they were not run over 
by the country wagons. And the little toddlers justified her 
faith, though the neighl)ors were sometimes horrified at their 
narrow est-apes. She had not a moment's time or strength to 
posture her children for artistic or sentimental admiration, nor 
ha<l she, it may be added, any to spare u]>on other people's 
children. She seemed sometimes indifi'erent, almost scornful, 
when she had exhausted h(T small store of strength upon tlu^ 
essentials, and took refug«» in abstraction from any draft mad(^ 
upon her for the unimportant. She would not lost* the hastening 
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glory of a sunset on the hills, though ea^'h baby were setting 
up a separate and sonorous howl in the carriage over some 
childish quarrel. 

Mr. RoUins's business took them to Washington for some 
years, where he held the various oftices which lead up to and 
include the Commissionership of Internal Kcvcnue. The position 
WcUS not much to her likini^, and she did not take ovcr-kindlv 
to her Wiushington life. HtM* time an<l observation wove not so 
fully al)sorbed bv her family thai she did not note the social 

»' ^ «/ 

and politic^al world, ^he wrote, as she had written occa.sion;dly 
for many years, letters for the news])apers, all of which were 
widely read and well received. 

The later, perhaps the serener, possibly the happiest yi^ars 
of Mrs. Rollins's life were passed in Philadelphia. The mild 
climate suited Iut feeble physical ])Ower. Her summers were 
spent on the sea-shore or among her native mountains, and her 
own beautiful home was not so deeiilv eml^osomed in the city 
as to banish sunshine and the birds. At her chamber window 
she could hear the winds sighing among the pines, and the 
light came to her broken and shimmering through flowers and 
greenery. Some months of European travel she was strong 
enough thoroughly to enjoy, and the Centennial Exhibition 
brought the world's treasures to her own doors. How wide 
and glad those doors swung open to all her friends through 
that gala season there are hundreds to remember. p]verything 
she had strength to enjoy she enjoyed, and the rest she made 
up by the enjoyment of others. Her hosj)itality never knew 
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bounds for those she loved, though she was a great deal more 
rigid, I trust, tlian Heaven in excKiding those of whom she did 
not approve. In these sunny, tranquil years her soul sprang 
\\\) in all sorts of experiment. She studied, taught, embroidered, 
painted, wrote with fresh zest. She renewed and enlarged her 
youthful a(X|uaintance with languages ; read history and litera- 
ture with young girls, the comrades of her daughters ; sewed 
daisies and daffodils and peacoeks' feathers all over her house 
till the muscles of her right arm gave out ; covered jars and 
screens and ])la(|ues with numberless lilies and cresses, — since 
she wrought only for love, and of the gi*eat w\)rld of j)os8i- 
bilities she loved to paint only the lite of still water. It was 
as if some unseen, irresistible force urged her on, unwitting, to 
surround the husband and children whom she was so soon to 
leave with the visible tokens of her presence. 

In many ways this strange urgency im])elled her. She who 
had laughingly, but eftec^tively, resisted all beseeching for her 
portrait, who was too timid to venture alone into the great city 
which lay only just beyond her gardiMi gate, on that last winter 
proposed the portrait herself, selected her artist, and climbed, 
sometimes unaccompanied, into his sky-studio and gave him as 
many sittings as he required. A little stone, which Marion had 
held in her hand when she died, was taken from its box and 
made into a seal for her sorf", with suitable and suggestive in- 
scription and apju'opriate setting. A copy of Appleton's Ency- 
clopjiHlia she sent to the little library of h(^r native village, and, 
what was most unlike herself, she consented that her husband 
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sIkjhM insoi't lier name iia the donor. While yet in her usual 

hejilih ami with no viwihle i-oasoii for uxijecting anything but 
length of diivK, .she litwtroyed all but two or thrw of her pub- 
lished Wiishiiitrtuii k'tter.i, on thf ground that their valuo hiid 




been abated by thp lapse of time and she did not wish he 
fi-iends to be bothered with them after she was gone. 

Her last work was her books. She wrote them rapidly 
eagerly, for the king's biminess required haste. The leisure o 
her East two yeaiv was given to them at home ami at the sea 
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side. The Recoiul was Ix^gun a« soon as the first Wiu? fimshed, 
and withal she took not haste enough, lor an echo of sweet songs 
fell i)rokenly from her dying lips, never to Ini caught by voice 
or lute. 

Death came to her stealthilv, or shall 1 say, benitriiantlv ? 
With increasing weakness, but w^ithout pain or foreboding, she 
went gently down to the gates of death. And wlien they opened, 
l)ehold, it was not death but life. In the last paragraph of her 
last book she liiul written : 

*' There is a chamber window out of which in childliood I used 
to watch the sunset-gilded crown of Red Mountain, and while 
sitting there I have often thought that in the afterglow of some 
fortunate day I would like to pass out of earth into heaven." 

And it was so. In the early afterglow of her most fortunate 
day she i)fissed from languor into life. 

Her religion luid always been a principle, never a barrier, 
never a l>ond. She had small res{)e(*l for forms. She had in- 
difference to forms out of which the ins]»iration had vanished. 
Death justified all her instincts. Faith upheld her, and let 
every shrinking human creature wdio may read these words 
gather courage ; for this weak, timid woman went out alone into 
the great unknown without a fear. 

Her liist day came to her unwarned. Her physician, from 
an experience of nearly half a century, advised that nothing be 
said to herself or her children of her peril. The night had 
l)een not untroubled. In her dreams and her talk as she slef)t 
she was wandering in th(* White Mountains. The rloctor's early 
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arrival found her awake and surprised. Of her nurse slie asked 
what was the hour, and who had summoned tlie doctor, and 
immediately resix)nded Xo the answer, *' Then I am going to 
die, and 1 want to see my children." 

Thus all l)arriers were removed. With entire cahnness and 
clearness, and with a well-defined regard to the needs of each, 
to (nich dear child alone sh(^ gave last wonls which (^an only 
l>e cherished in their inmost hearts. To a few friends she 
spoke a calm and loving farewell. The greater )>art of her last 
dav she was alone with her hushand. and throuuch him to her 
hosts of friends she sent parting messages. Her own family 
and her husband's family, hardlv less dear, she remembered, 
name bv name, with tenderest <::reetinu:. Evervthin<i: was real 
and confident. It wa,s exactly and only as if she were setting 
out a little earlier than they, on a journey which all would take, 
to a land when^ love awaited her. She talked of the past and 
the pre.sent as well as of the future, and her language was never 
more vigorous, her di relations wiwo never more (*lear. She d(^sired 
that a book left at the house by a friend Vx^ I'eturned, and that 
an account which she had overpaid be remembered. She desig- 
nated tokens to be given to specnal friends in her name, and 
sundry of her own benefactions to l)e continued after her death. 
In no one word did she betray fear, regret, or apprehension. 
For weeks the habit of her life ha<l so increased upon her that 
she could hardly bear to bK her husl)and go out of her sight ; 
but this last day, as if she wished to try a little what separation 
would l)e bt^fore it was enforced, she uri^ed him to eco awav for 
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rest. To this i)eculiarly <U»j>end<Mit woman, who tor years had 
never been anywhere witliout him, who did not think she co^dd 
go anywhere, even to hei- own mother's house, without him, — 
to her was given such new courage and strength that she went 
down unshrinking alone into tlie Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
'' Go<i is indeed merciful," she said, " that he has made me wish 
to go." 

" Ashton, there is nothing, after all, in this world to really 
help us but Christ and his cross.'* 

" Yes, Ellen, from science and philosophy and (everything else, 
we must all come back to the (*ross." 

" No," she answered, quickly. '* No, go forward to it rather." 

" I am not so devotional as you, but my faith is as strong. 
It V)egan in my childhood, and I have clung to it always." 

•* At a time like this, omnipotence is nothing, omniscience is 
nothing ; the love of Christ is everything. Ah ! how that sweet, 
patient face of his looks out from all the picture-galleries of 
Europe, out of Holman Hunt's j)icture down-stairs — looks into 
mv verv soul ! 

*' Tell mother that I will be waiting for her, and J. and H. 
and F. and M. that I will como down to meet them, and give 
mv love to all vour familv. I have done with the world and 
will sav no more." 

When her lips had grown rigid, so that she could no longer 
frame a sentence, a whispered word would indicate the direction 
of her thoughts. ** Rock," she hardly more than breathed, and 
'' The shadow of a ixreat rock in a wearv land" and '* Lead me 
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to the roc^k that is higher than I" would bo repeated to her, and 
no child was ever more manifestly soothed and refreshed by 
mother-words than she by the wonderful mother-words of heaven. 

Her children were wat<!hing and praying in the library that 
their mother might live to go to heaven on Sunday morning. 
By her they sent their love to Willie, to Marion, and to Margaret, 
and she promised them she would not fail to carry it. 

Her breathing became labored. She had no pain, V)ut great 
weariness. 

** Marie, Marie," she softly said. 

" Marie ?" repeated the nurse. 

•' No," she answered clearly, '' not Marie, but Marion." And 
raising her right arm and beckoning with her hand and index 
finger, as one calls to him another whom he sees, she continued, 
** Marion, my daughter, come, (^ome!" 

She spoke no more and suffered no more, but went so gently 
that love itself could not know the moment of her departure. 

Gail Hamilton. 
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|X Nortlifi-ii NVw Kii^'laiii], in tlio triiditiimal j^oot] 
, olil tiriR'.-;, to own :i liiume was a (-ondition ol' thril'ty 
iKoiiH'hi[). For this a yoiiii'i cdiiiile would toil eai'Iy 
ami late with heroic wU'-itfiiia!. No niiitti.T how humMo this 
home was, it must he one's own. When a man marriwl, he at 
once aet up a hoiisolioUl, and, as he notiiixl, he let out his four 
walls, aiul scame<l ami [Pitched them. His harns ran ovt-r, anil 
he added to them. He planted an orchard, and set out poplars 
before his door. The roughness of toil was ground into his 
bones and mnscles. He jirew hard-featured ami hard-listeti, 
while his wife grew jaded and angidar. Their cliddren became 
like them. They were all weather-changed into a kind of 
peculiar [^leasantry, a readily rei'ognized product of their con- 
dition, — the biisy, honest, [■ei'sistent. lio]icfid, helpful New Eng- 
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land fanneiV family. Tho visible siirns of their laltf)r.-! were 
hardlv more than an orchard of strai'irliiiu: treos ; the annual 
rotation of crops ; and the daily spilling-out from the doors ol' 
family-hfe. It was a most simple living, easily (lescrihed with 
few words ; but the core of progressive culture, the nursery of 
«trong cliaracter. 

Their houses and their surroundings were such as might he 
expected. The apple-trees, which they set out, bore crabbed 
fruit, and were of little value : but, as a feature of farm-lif(!. 
they served their purpose. There were always good apples 
enough for home use. The names of some of them, given by 
accident, became household words : and, when thev had lived 
their life out, the excellence of their fruits passed into tradi- 
tion. I could walk to-day to the very spot whei-e stood Farmer 
M.'s Long-nose and Pudding-sweet, — two ragged, stalwart trees, 
famous in the district. The mildly-sour Long-nose tasted ])est 
when just picked from the grcenswar<l, and the mealy Pudding- 
sweet when sucked by the eater while sitting upon a low-lying 
branch of tln^ tree which bore it. 

An old orchard is a friendlv plac^e. Wherever you stumbhi 
upon one the spirit of homelikeness and past occupation an^ 
with it. l\ there are no house- walls to be seen, you are sure 
to find near bv the rubbish of them, l)V which vou know that 
once the simph^ processes of farm-life went daily on under its 
trees. The jagged, s])routing old stumps are the record of it. 

On the whole, what farm a])p(Midage was better in possession, 
is better in memorv. than its riotous old orchard? It was, in 



spring, a rose-garden, which scented the air witli altar, and 
filled the landscape with a transient glory. In summer, standing 
in the foreground of its overtopping verdure, the houses let out 
into it the homeliness of their vocations. Then into the pos- 
tures and implements of housewives, and the work they did. 
passed the glamour of its gi'owth and its sunshine. In it, and 
by it, people and things, otherwise unattractive, hecame beautiful 
incidents an<l accirlents of it. You have not foriirolten the hare- 
armed women, spreading their Hn<'n to iJeacli ; pans scaMing in 
the sunshine; the bee-hives; the grindstone; the mowers whetting 
their scvthes, and other loose-lvin^z; del)ris of farjn-work ; the 
picturesque absorption of the orchard's sumnier-Hfe. You hold 
fast in memory some tree, or trees, tlu* ripening and gra<lual 
gathering of whose fruits were ha])py features of your (^hildhoo<l. 

The orchard almost alwavs started from the back-door ot a 
farm-house, where burdocks and other rank-smelling weeds grew 
and waste waters ti'ickled out : but it stretched into a vei'dure. 
the sweetness and rleanliness and tenderness of which i-ould 
onlv be found under its trees. Hen* niirht-dews hm'ered, and 
apples mellowed toothsomely under the matted grass. Here was 
the couch of the tired laborer and tlu^ j)lay-ground of children, 
who wore ruts in its sod, and half lived in summer u]K)n its forage. 

The Lom hardy poplars, w-hich were planted in front of these 
(•arlier tarm-houses, were stitf, compact, enjct trees, always ag- 
gressive upon the landscape. They were fast-growing, but of 
short-lived vigor, and died by early though slow decay. They 
were pei'haps the natural outcroj) of a generatioji which i)egan 
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and ended with shoulder to the plough, and hand to the distalF; 
whose chief Hterature was the Bible ; whose law was truth, and 
whose liiirhest recreation was the i-est of the Sabbath. You still 
see, here and there, these aged iK)i)lars saittered through New 
England. They are ghosts of trees, half dead, often isolated; 
yet, should search be made, sure to be found standing steadfast 
by the site of an ancient homestead. Often they linger in front 
of a square. Hat -roofed old house, given over, like themselves, 
to decay ; both come down from a long dead generation. They 
have a way of lifting themselves up and standing out from a 
landscape. One sees them from afar, like index-fingers, pointing 
backwards, not without pathos, to the past. 

If the farmers who planted these trees seemed hard and stern, 
it Wixs owin^ lanj-elv to their resolute fidelitv to the necessities 
of their vocation. They were i)ionccrs ; the hewers out of a 
path to a broader t-ulture. They were not unlike their own 
hills, which, though rugged and steep, were, at the same time, 
the glory of the landsca])e. They loved the homes to which 
thev had <j:iven the richness and strenjjjth of their days. That 
j)ower of association which comes from dwelling long in a spot, 
and which clings eternally to it, took deep root in them. At 
the same time, there went out from them, into their walls and 
furnishings, that sweetness of life-expression given to them by 
long use. Time mellowc<l their homes ; scars enriched them ; 
necessity added to them, — until, from very bare beginnings, 
grew the quaintly furnished, |)ictures(pic, sinq)ly beautiful old 
farm-houses. 
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Very mnch of the tin ill md liijiu'<t\ jietiilni to the Now 
EngUiiKl race Xw^ floivcit tluoiiL,h thi ]JiimHm \\v\ st«nl> itock. 
Looking back, I *«,e men 
and women who've dim uteia 
were of the best the lim 
of which, like etchin^« \ii 
sharp and suggestive. 

The last time I B\ev saw 
old Farmer M. he wa» firmly 
gi'iisping a pitchfork, which 
was piaiiied in his load 
fi-om his ciirt, wiis givitiji 
directions to Im 




of stalwart lalrfirtn>. Hi;* liat was wcathcr-U-aten; liis garments 
were coai-se and ill-htting. To one nmisi-tl to country lite, he 
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would hiive .seemed a rough old man, — a oommon farmer; the 
worn-out owner of a few acres and a little money, gotten by 
working while others slept; by self-denial when indulgence would 
have seemed a virtue ; one who doubled the toils of summer, 
and cheated himself out of the rest of winter, — a sort of barren 
waif, almast ca,st out from one century upon the shore of 
another. 

Altogether otherwise this man seemed to me. I haci known 
him from my earliest childhood. He had done fiiithfully the 
work which had been given him to do. Whatever lay within 
its scope and possibilities he had acn^omplished. Whatever of 
dignity could bo given, by truth and industry and self-respect, 
to a farmer's life, had been given to his. Forty years before 
he had been a rustic king in his fields. He was a king still, — 
this old man of ^'ighty-(>dd years. There was the same stamp 
of force upon him. He was old age wiser than youth ; deaiy 
more potent than growth; weakness dictatijig to strength. Time 
had ploughed over him; but, if his hand had lost its cunning, 
his eye had not lost its fire. If his body was wellnigh spent, 
his intellect was unabated. As he stood, poised upon the fruits 
of his harvest, ruling, with positive will and clear judgment, his 
laborers of a later generation, he seemed like the old hero that 
he was ; a half-defiant conqueror over circumstance, brave and 
resistant to the last. It was grand to see him, this half-wild 
son of nature, standing clear-cut against the blue sky, held up 
by the instruments and adjuncts of a life of toil ; the wrinkled, 
aged harvester, tossed out at his last, with a sort of fierce ges- 
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ture, into this transient. l>ut suggestive, [licture. Clad in home- 
Spun, roughened by toil, with no acquired graces of 8j»oech, 
there was yet about him a certain exi)ression of inborn dignity 
which conii)elled respect. His eye was piercing : his voic^e in- 
cisive; his words few: his manner forcible. lb» was an eager, 
honest, successful man, who had taken and hM life by siege 
and storm. 

This farmer's stoi'v will be read hereafter in character; not 

ft. 

in books. It would bo tame written out, the daily life of this 
man, who, through all his working years, tilled the soil in sum- 
mer and si)lit rocks in winter. But bv and bv some famous man 
will have inherited good blood from this farmer, who, in his 
plain village lif(*, was knt)wn for his uprightness, his thrift, liis 
intelligence, and his sagacity. He will be proud ol this an- 
cestor, whom the l)ad feared an<l the good honored ; of this 
man, whose nobility of nature gave breadth to the narrowness 
of his callinu:. Some woman, with more than ordinarv beautv, 
may owe it to this old. man, whose sinews, given early to the 
tuition of nature, irrow into svmmetrical stature; and whose 
fresh young featun^s werci hardened, by care and exposure, into 
an expn.'ssion of hont»st and heroic audacity. 

S., the blacksmith, who shod horses by day ajid after night- 
fall reasoned with his neii^hboi's in the villaure store, was a re- 
markable man. He was well read ; was especially strong in 
history, and an excellent debater. His eves were always blood- 
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shot, and his face was as hard-lined as the steel bars upon which 
he wrought; yet, on Sundays, washed dean from the smut of 
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t<jil, it was a farr(» worthy to he reinombored. Then ho wa.s a 
noblo-luokiiig man, sitting, hroad-browed, erect, and observant, 
at thti liead of his pew, where he followed Parson B/s long 
and sensible discourses with the keen relish of an apt logician. 
This blacksmith shod horses admirably. His shoes fitted, and 
his nails nt^ver missed. In his chostMi vocation ht» had a perfect 
career, l»ec*ause whatever he did he did well. People c^ime to 
him from far and near, foi* no known blacksmith sho(i hoi'ses 
so well as he. In this merit of his work lay the pathos of his 
life; for this man, who shod horses, might have ruled men. The 
logic which swayed the loungcM's in the village store should have 
been ^iven to his eiiuals. It is a mvsterv whv this stalwart 
wrangler, who might have figured and grown famous in the 
world, hammered away, all his days, at horses' feet in a village 
smithv. 

There is no end lo these rememlierefl I'epresentative characters; 
quaint and positive, always grand, because- underlaid l)y sim- 
])licity and fidelity to I'ight. 

Th(\se farm(»rs did not adorn their houses much, either in-doors 
or out. for thev vv(»rc almost alwavs work-driven and wearv. 
Xatur(» took up their task where th(»y left it. They ))lanted 
fenct»s and gates an<l wt*ll-swtH^])s. She, with her frosts and 
stains and mosses, tumbled and embellished tliem. The saplings 
they started grew into prim j>oplars and dense, ill-bearing or- 
chards; but there was about these half- worthless trees, in their 
moss-clad old a^v. a kin<l of fitness which served its time and 
j)urpose. When the s(juare, brown farm-houses began to decay. 
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The sweetest ami ninst natural niit;rr<iwtii of olfl-liini' pastonil 
hie was a love of, ami cliiifiing to, the ulil honie.sieatk. Onoe 
New England was full of tlieiii; great, brown, roomy, homely 
bouses, lacing the south ; led to hy gi'een lanei*; shut in by 
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ancestral fields; standing quite ev(Mi with the greensward, whi««h 
thev met with low-lying stones dug out from tlieir own pastures. 
Each ha<i its family hurial-phu^e, — blessed spot. They were all 
rich in springs and hrooks and woodlands. They had added to 
them, year aftei* year, the glory of trees and l)ushes and vines ; 
the wild growth of seeds, Hung hy the winds into the crevices 
of walls and unused places. That which was peculiai' to them, 
that which could not he simulated hv art, was a certain heautv 
given to them l>y time an<l use and decay, — a sort of mellowing 
into the lamlsi-ape of the piles and their adjuncts, hy which each 
hojnestead took unto itself an individual expression for its owner 
and his descendants. The aspect of a farm-house was, to the 
childn'U of it. as pei'sonal of recognition as tlu^ fat*e of a father 
or grandfather. It was to he held in the family nanu\. and go 
down with it. It was the sanctuarv of homelv virtues ; the 
centre of family I'cunions; the place of its yearly thanksgiving; 
a spot from which its memhership had enlarged and diverged ; 
and to which, when they died, its sons and daughters were 
brought hack for hui'ial. In it, generation after generation, 
there was alwavs one left. It was (hither w faithful son or 
<laught«r who had mai'ried t)ne of lua* own sort. These men 
and woi'ieu wen' spoken of as •' the hoys and girls" at home, 
and, as such, thev wen* most admirahle. No matter how little 
fitted they seemed to he for any olhei' sphere, as th(» appendages 
and rulers of these old houses they could hav(* hardly been 
change(l for the better. They wei*e a portion of their appro- 
priate machinerv. and staved bv them from choic(\ because their 
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lives had not grown away from them. The men had a certain 
audacity of mien ; the simple abandon of persons whose dealings 
were largely with nature. The women had no artificial ways; 
Httle learning ; but mu(?h good sense, and their greatest charm 
was that they were easily satisfied with small pleasures. Their 
children were the ''country cousins"; as much a sweet feature 
of farm-life ius were its dandelions and buttercups and daisies. 

Thus, bv rotation, the homestead was alwavs filled. The 
foreign land, to which its indwellers all travelled, was the little 
burial-ground ck)se by. The journey to this was short by linear 
measurement; but, reckoned by the events an<l worth of the 
days and months and years it took to get there, it was a travel 
wonderfuUv rich in elfort and results. The external siccus of 
this journey were the ruts in the boards and stones, worn by 
the steady tramp of feet. What you could not see was the 
life which had l)een constantlv diversxin^ from such fountains 
of piety, truth, and industry. 

As I look back, what strikes me most in that old countrv 
living is its simplit-ity, its earnestness, its honesty, and its dig- 
nity. The men and wt)men seemed to grapple with their in- 
herited burdens. They wen^ a race of btu*n athletes and wrestlers 
with the soil ; the natural outgrowth of it. 

I sec them walking, as they used, across the green fields to 
the meeting-house, which stood on a hill a mile away I'rom my 
grandfather's, clad in their long-kept, variously- made holiday 
garments, — a quaint procession. There are samples of shawls 
and dresses, i>reserved by me in memory from the attire of my 
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grandfather's fellow-worshippers, every thread of whose real 
texture has been eaten away. I know just how they were 
worn. Old Dame H. had a soft, silky, crimson shawl, which 
she drew closely over her shoulders, and pinned three times 
down in front. The pins seemed never to vary a thread; and 
year after year her sharp shoulders rubbed at its warp and woof 
until it grew stringy and streaked. 

There were coats and cloaks and dresses, so far removed from 
any suggestion of mode that their strangeness of make, joined 
with richness of fabric, gave dignity to them, and the men and 
women who wore them were the authors of a true stvle. 

Old Squire S. never put aside his plaid cloak lined with green 
baize. His sons and daughters went away from the homestead, 
and came back richly clad in the world's fiishions. That made 
no difference to him. He walked up the church aisle, year after 
year, in front of the gayest of them, with his old plaid, which 
wrapped him about like a tartan ; and, through the singing of 
psalms, prayers, and benedictions, he stood, with the green baize 
flung over his shoulders, unconscious that there was anything 
queer or old-fashioned about him. There was nothing old-fash- 
ioned. He was a splendid old man, erect, proud, with a broad, 
white brow, and a grand record for brain- work in all the courts. 
The old cloak had ])Ccome a kind of toi^a, invested bv him with 
the worth of long dissociation, and so had grown to be invaluably 
a part of himself. 

There is a sentiment about old wraps, which have travelled 
with you, and stood by you when the flimsiness of other attire 
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Las failed. It needs not to be woven in with earners hair, and 
it does not suit tlie texture of hxee. It is hostile to fashion, 
and eomes only with using. It is tender, and touc'hes you like 
keepsakes of lost friends. Your best imported wraps are those 
which vou have broutjrht across the' sea vourself : which have 
the imprint of travel and good companionship; which have been 
tossed about in manv lands, and had their colors mellowed bv 
much usage. Such can never be duplicated nor simulate<l. They 
arc a true tapestry, inwrought with a part of the richness of 
your life. Why cannot some web be woven fit for lifelong wear, 
so that memorv may be allowed to crvstallize al>out it, and then 
the mantles of those we have loved could literally fall upon us? 




graiiillatlier 

buitt his house 

in the miJJle of liis ■ ■ 

fjinn. All the iarrn-houses iii thiit noighltoi'liooti were thus 

centrally located. Isolation was the I'esult ; so was also economy 

of working force, — no moan item where the soil was hard, rocky, 

and ungrateful, and bread was truly to be won by »wcut of the 
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brow. Distance lent much beauty to these plain farm-houses. 
The long, tree-arched green lanes leading to them, their cum- 
brous gates, their straggling sheds, and half-slovenly profusion 
of wood-piles and carts, went into the picture ; and the softening 
aspect of smoke and cloud and outlying verdure gave to them 
the baptismal touch of all-creative nature. 

My grandfather's lane was overhung by stalwart elms and 
maples. Just at its entrance was a bubbling spring, whose 
waters trickled down 1)V the wav-side throuixh beds of violets 
and wild flag. The lane itself was fenced in by a stone wall; 
in mv dav tuniVJed bv frost and fretted with moss. Its turf 
was lik(^ velvet. Two dec]) wheel-ruts, the wear of years, ran 
through it, in and out of which the family chaise l)onnced rol- 
lickingly, for horses were sure to prick up their ears and quicken 
their pace as soon a.s they snuffed the cool spring. You know 
that pleasant sound, w^hen, upon turning from the hard highway, 
their hoof's struck the porous soil. At the lane's farther end 
was a gate with a huge, upright beam, uncouth, clumsy, and 
slow to move on its hinges, — a])t to sag, — ploughing a semi- 
circle with its nigh end, and weighing heavily upon the shoulder 
of the opcMier. Endurance seemed to have entered into all the 
building ])lans of o]<l-time workers; and size and weight were 
to them the emblems of endurance. Alxmt my gran<lfather's 
gate smart-wee(l and dock-weed and plantain grew profusely, — 
mean weeds ; but IIann:di, maid-of-all-work, distilled from them 
dves and balsams. Beautv lav hidden in their juices, which 
Hannah expressed and fastened into her patiently spun and 
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woven fabrics of cotton, linen, and woollen. Over the gate 
and over the well a massive butternut-tree flung its branches. 
It stands to-day, with its trunk half-rotten, and I sit under it 
and seem again a child. Only for a moment, for, with the years 
that have gone into my life, something sweet and beautiful has 
gone out of it. Dear little Benny ! you and I came first to- 
gether through the gateway into the farm-house yard. A white- 
haired old man stood in the door to welcome us. It was late 
on a summer's day : so late that the ciittle were lowing to be 
let through the j)asture-bars ; the work of the day was well- 
nigh past, and the dews and peace of night were beginning to 
fall. Sweet, Siicred eventide ! Gone are they all, — the dear old 
man, the beautiful boy, the herds, and the laborers who wrought 
with them. The structures, built by mortal hands, are rotting 
and tumbling; the tree is dying; the rest areshiulowy things 
of memory. I look down into the deep old well, with its unsafe 
curb an<l sweep (how foolish I am !), for the trout little Benny 
dropped there more than forty years ago. I see nothing save 
green, slimy rocks and the shadow of my own face. 

I say little Benny, because dead children ntn'er grow old. .We 
talk of wdiat they might have been, but we possess only what 
they were. Little Benny died more than forty years ago, — a 
beautiful, precocious boy. Had he lived, he might have Ix^en 
a famous man. He is only remembered jis the loving, loval»le 
child, and as such I go back to meet him. Vctv few are the 
lasting impressions of the forms and features of lost ones. Some 
intensity of word or look or action glorifies a moment of a 
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child's life, and makes its expression an imperishable thing of 
memory. 

Marion, brown-eved JLirion, rosy, radiant, flinging baolc her 
hair with careless abandon, bui-sts into my room. By that one 
attitude and expression I bt^st remember her. You can never 
know what unwittinfr posture of your eliiM is to become a 




tieasLiiv to you. If it dlrs. y..ii will |.,so hold of its lieart- 
rcndiii- readily, and will b,. ronsulcd by the ideal su-gestiveness 
of it.-' ncci i.-'ional a.*iierts. This is the healing which time, and 
liiiic alone, brings to ynur son'ow.-i. 

Tlui.-i talks the old well to me, treading cautiously upon its 
riekeiv platlbnn. High up dangles the rusty bucket-handle; 
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the balance weight is gone; tlie sweep and l>eam are rotten 
and ready to fall. A spasm of tenderness seizes me; things 
take Hfe. Summer davs come back to me, and witli them beau- 
tiful rural pictures of tired men and patient animals slaking 
their thirst. I shut mv eves and the vard is alive a^-ain. Oxen 
are lapping cool water from the trough ; laborers are grasping 
the dripping bucket, poised on the edge of the curb; upon the 
doorstep sits my grandfather, his white hair streaming over his 
shoulders. How clear-cut the whole scene is, — this j)icture of 
common farm-life ! The oxen lift ^heir heads and blink their 
eyes, and then go back to their draught. It seems as if they 
never would be done. The men let down the bucket twice and 
thrice over, and up it comes, each time more coolly dripping than 
before. Its crystal streams sj)lash back into the deep old well 
with a pleasant, resonant sound. Hannah conu's out with her 
pails and fills them, and I, standing on tiptoe, lean over the 
curb and watch the water as it trickles down the mossv rocks. 
She is meanwhile unconscious, as I am, that through those 
simple acts our lives are being irrevocal)ly woven together, each 
with the other, as well as with the drinkei's and drawers around 
us, in a never-fading picture. Dear, cool, overflowing, delightful 
old well ! your waters in those summer days were magic waters, 
and the creatures who drank of you, even the dumbest of them, 
were by you baptized for me with an undying beauty. 

The heavy farm-gates, though uncouth and hard to manage, 
were made plea,sant object.s by age. The lane-gate of my grand- 
father, hugged l^y a vine, had put out grasses and weeds from 
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its joints, and was mottled all over with moss. The make of 
these gates Wiis always a marvel. Pegs and supple wuthes stood 
instead of hinges; and a strong bar, fastened to their centre, 
ran, with a sharp angle, to the upper end of a tall post. They 
were in keeping with the well-sweeps, the ragged fences, and 
stone walls. They grew, picturesquely, into the landscjipe, and 
pointed out otherwise inconspicuous entrance-ways. These latter 
were often only slight wheel-ruts cut into the sods of the fields, 
so that the gate-posts served as signboards to benighted and 
weary travellers. They lodVned up, gray and ghostly, out of 
the darkness of night, and wore homely signals of hospitality 
in winter snow-wa.ste.s. '' I see the gate, — we're almost there !" 
shouted Benny. We were making mir first joint visit to my 
grandfather's farm, and the friendly bars and beams of this gj\te 
beckoned to us. Hospitable old gate! — which would never then 
budge an inch at my tugging; but which nevertheless always 
swung, with a right royal arcli, wide open, to let me in. 

A second gate, at my grandfather's, opened from the opposite 
side of the farm-house yard, just beyond the butternut-tree, 
into another lane. This lane went down into the pasture and 
the woodland. At it^s farther end were the clumsv, unstiible 
pasture-) )ars, against which the cattle crowded at nightfall, and 
leaped ])ast the fearless (^hildren who let them out. These 
farmers' children, who roamed pastures and woods, unmindful 
of herds, and came back shaggy and weighed down with all 
sorts of wild growth, were truly the foster-<^hildren of nature. 
Year after vcar of their half-untamed lives she irave to them 
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ricliw. Lying on her pasture-knolls, tossing about amongst her 
dead leaves, tramping through hrooks and hogs and l)rushwood, 
they stumbletl upon her treasures unawares. The berries and 
nuts and mints they sought were transient things; but the glories 
of the days which brought them entered into, and gave to them 
a goal and delight whieh were eternal. Those children are 
made richer and ])etter, who have early dealings with Nature ; 
she ^jives to them a iov which will stand" bv them all their davs. 
If they get it not, they will have missed something most admi- 
rable out of their lives. 

In farnu^rs' families, the diiving of the cows to pasture passed 
bv rotation from one child to another. Sometimes a man or 
woman of the hous<»lK)ld took up the task, from necessity or 
inclination, as a dutv or (hvcrsion. Thev were, most often, 
thoughtful, obs<^rvant men and women, to whom their morning 
and (n'ening lessons, such as (rod gave to them in the changeful 
asj)ects of earth and sky, were, pei'haps half unconsciously, well 
helmed. Swt-et scents and sounds an<l sights greeted them. 
Th(\v got from the morning strength for the day's burdens, 
and the peace of twilight lifteil these burdens from them. I 
recall three men who, all through middle life and far into old 
age, morning and night, at unvarying hours, drove their herds 
to and from the pastures. Their cows knew them, and, in the 
virtue of patience, seemed «juite as human as they. They were 
all three grand men, sensible, honest, an<l carrying weight in 
town affairs. This humble dutv, cheerfullv done, did but illus- 
trate and embellish the childlike simplicity of their lives. There 
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could be HO more pastoral pictiii'e tlian that of tho.?e respectable 
farmera [iloddiiig along the highway with their cows in the early 
brightness of morning. They were literally walking hand in hand 
with nature. Transplanted into a eity, they wouid have been ■ 
poor in its riches, unfitted for its pursuits and pastimes. On 
the (X)untry highway they were heirs of the soil; lessees of the 
lawlseapes and f<ky viow-s; uiiconsciuiis alisorlxints of the earth's 




brightness and Ixrauty. I know men in high places who look back 
with keen pleasure to their cow-driving day.^*, when the lowing 
herds used to come acrasa the rocky pastures to meet them, and 
who, from these enforced morning and evening walks, grew to 
be oij.«ervers and iovcrs of nature. I rcmemVicr with delight my 
grandfather's pasture, poor of soil and scanty of herbage ; uneven 
of surface; its hillocks clad with moifs and wintergreen; cut in 
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two by a clear, bab])liiig brook ; shaded hero and there by clumps 
of trees ; ragged with rocks and ferns and wild shrubs ; marshy 
next to the mill-pond, as well as treacherous, and tangled with 
flag and bulrushes. Rare old New England pasture-lands ! You 
were stin<z:v of ki'^i**^*^* but vou were never-failiniij in beauty, — 
that l>eautv wdiich was revealed to the children, who, next to 
the herds, were your true owners. Early in spring-time, against 
lingering snow-banks, came beds of blue and white violets; a 
little later, hidden among crisp, crackling leaves, pink and w-hite 
arbutus, — sweet<^st of all spring blossoms. Ferns unfolded; mint 
scented the brookside : coltsfoot brightened its shoal bed; the 
marsh bristled with spiked leav<»s. With the coming of summer, 
the water-soaked and j)orous soil by d(*grees dried up. One had 
no longer to ))ick his way from stone to stone across boggy 
places (what early pastui'e roanier do«'s not recall the overrated 
audacity of such passages?); ferns gi"(»w strona; and deep-colored; 
bog onions curled their brown coils against the rocks (they would 
not pull now with the old relish) ; weeds and shrubs and stinted 
trees took on the gifts of the passing scjisons, and, as you trod 
on them or brushed i)v them, sent out to vou their wild flavoi's. 
Clos(> by the mill-pond the soil was always soft, and marked by 
the hoof-j>rints of cattle. Here the pond was shoal and full of 
lilies. On hot summer davs the tired aninirds would stand for 
hours knee-deep in the sluggish water, unconscious pictures of 
peaceful pastoral life. Their crooked trail, winding in and out 
through the dampest and shadiest portion of the pasture-land, 
had a fri(?ndly look. Its black line was easy to be traced far into 
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the evening, and was always a pleasant thing to stumble upon. 
It has guided many a wanderer home. What traveller has not 
had his heart gladdened by footprints in waste places ? My path 
was treacherous and hard to follow, but it led one down through 
tall, sweet-scented bushes ; across the shoal brook ; over a long 
stretch of ferns ; past rocks and crackling brushwood, into the 
alders and bulrushes and wild flag, outside of which were the 
shoal water and a lily-bed, where, stuck fast in the mud, was 
a rotting old boat, which the waves lapped lazily. 

Here the children from far and near used to come for lilies, 
pushing with poles out into the pond. One summer day, at 
nightfall, a little girl was missing from a farmer's house. She 
had gone out in the morning and had not come back. Two 
weeks went bv and no clue of her was foniul. Meanwhile the 
budded lilies blossomed on the pond, and other children went 
one dav in search of them. Thev came back, not lilv-laden, 
but with a great horror on their li[)S. Pushing about among 
the pads, they had conu* upon something which they dared not 
touch ; something whic^h two weeks before was fairer than any 
lilv, but which now w;us an awful thini^, to be hastily put out 
of sight. 

On this shore the children used to plait rush caps and play 
with flag-leaves in mimics warfare. The black, soggy soil was 
honeycombed by their busy feet, and their constant comj)anions 
were the cattle, who cooled themselves in the shoal edge of the 
pond. The blue of the distant hills, the sunshine, the shimmer 
of the pond, the verdure of forest and woodland and lowland 
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and upland overarched and surrounded and hemmed them in. 
Absorbed tlius by the landscape, they were made transient 
features of iXs glory. 

When the sunmier had passed, grasses bloomed, with a faint 
purple haze, on the uplands, and bushes flaunted in crimson, 
forerunners of the dying of the year. Rare pastoral scenes ! 
Ag*iin I am watching the sluulows of ancient pines, lying across 
the pond ; herds browse the hillocks ; I see the daintily coiling 
smoke of distant farm-houses ; the coquetting of clouds and 
sunshine; the noble framework of hill and forest. The old 
nmsic com<»8 back, — the ring of the woodman's axe; the whiz 
of the mill under the hill; the lowing of herds; bird-song; 
insect-hum ; and, above all, the drowsy lapping of the pond 
against its shore. Behold the beauty, the plenty, the generosity 
of my pasture ! 

What shall be said of the woodland, grand, solemn old wood- 
land, with its pines, grim and ragged with time; full of pallid 
ferns and such dainty blossoms as love dark j)laces; tangled with 
a wild undergrowth, and ankle-deep with the crackling waste of 
past years! Dense, damp, dark, stately old woodland, — I love 
all pines because of my early friendship with yours. Lying on 
the mouldy carpet of your waste verdure, I caught your whispers 
with the hidden sources of your growth, and watched you from 
mv chamber-window as weird and wild vou battled with storms. 
The whistling of a fierce winter's wind through a forest of pines 
is a mournful sound ; it seems like a ])rolonged wail of the per- 
secuted trees. No tree has a nioi'e striking mission than the 
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pine. It ia the vanguard tree of nature. Grand, erect, Ireauti- 
ful, it onriohes tiie low, sandy plain ; climijing, strong and ag- 
gressive, ever climbing, it lies jirone against the mountain-side, 
clothing it with eternal verdure. There is something (lathetic 
in the wild gesticulations of these hrave troea, flinging out their 
stinted and shninken arm-iiko bnuielier? in defiiuife to the winds; 
stretching them back from the mountain-sidos towards the valleys, 
until, planted among the clouds, they wax frigid and dumb and 
dead. 





^herein 

I liavo sported away many 
a day in childhood. At llie other end of tliis liall is another 
door, through wliich canu', foi'ty years ago, the odor of sweet- 
'Iirier and honeysuckle. I tiptoe acroas the fragile floor and 
look out. Field-S(«nts greet mo, so familiar that I am almost 
dazed into helieving that immy things have not heeii, and that 
the dear old days liave como back. Once a hcnch and linsin 
stofjd beside this (ioor, where tired !al>(>rerw iii^ed to make them- 
Helvea tidy for their meals. Just beyond was a kitchen-garden, 
with a iH-chive close by, and a prinrlstone under a maple. Bench 
and basin, liive and .stone are gone, and hnnlocks and plantain 
have taken the place of homely vegetables ; but the sapling little 
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Benny planted has grown into a massive tree. Who would have 
thought to have tracked him after a lapse of more than forty 
years? Is this not a true spirit communion, — this catching 
gUmpses, among the shadows of the long past, of dear faces 
which have not grown old; this wistful turning back towards 
the sunshine of our earlier days? 

My grandfather's kitchen was a sombre room, ceiled and 
painted brown; with huge beams, high dressers, and yawning 
fireplace. It had only two small windows, and was entered by 
nine doors. It was in reality the great hall of the house. What 
it lacked by day was light and sunshine. At night, brightened 
by a roaring backlog, it was full of cheer. Then its beams and 
ceilings and simple furnishings were enriched by shadows?, and 
the pewter dishes upon its brown dressers shone in dancing 
firelight like silver. The two shelves, full of leather-coverad 
books ; the weatherwise almanac, hanging from a peg ; the cross- 
legged table and prim chairs ; the long crane, with its hissing 
teakettle ; the brush ; the bellows ; the settle in the corner, and 
whatever else was there, all became fire-changed, and were mel- 
lowed into the bright scene. This room was by night the best 
part of the house. It was always the true heart of it ; that 
vital centre from which diverged its indwelling life. It was 
the place where people lounged and lingered. Because its small 
windows let in few sunbeams, those which did come in were all 
the more precious. Because it was full of homely things, and 
was, as the women said, " most convenient," it had inwrought 
into it, as a pictiu'e, a quaint beauty of adaptation. Mellow, 
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brown old kitchens, — how many costly rooms ainiuliite, in their 
furnishings, your iiiexjiensive colors I 

There was a dignity in tlie domestic labor of my grandfather's 
kitchen. Its workers wrested frani the humility of their voca- 
tion some measure of that beauty which 
wonld have been thrust upon them by 
more gracious conditions of life. Their 
daily walk wa.s narrow : it was almost 
bonndod hy their kitchen ; but this latter 
waw glorified by firelight and consecrated 
by use. The wimple harmony of it, which 
has made it a charming thing of memory, 
was ref!ecte<l upon these women. They 
beoiime a part of it, and, as such, they 
are not drudges in plain garments, but 
(luaintly-costumod lifo-studies in a picture 
of a delightful old room. 

I can siK" now ray stately grandmother 
preparing her noontide meat. Her checked 
apron and muslin cap wore spotlessly clean, and she handled 
her clumsy utensils with a becoming deftness, Hannah, the 
maid, hovered around, ready to lend a helping hand. The 
crane, hung with i)ot3, kept up a constant sizzling, and covered 
pans sj)luttered from ember-heaps in the corner. There was 
no hurry, no bustle, no rattling of dishes. Hannah blew a tin 
horn from the ba<'k-door. There was a swashing at the little 
bench outside. Th« crane was swung out ; covers were lifted ; 
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pans were taken from the corners ; with perfect order the dinner 
passed from the fire to the table, well cooked, sufficient, and 
wholesome. It wtxs not daintily served, with cut-glass and 
china, but it was full of the essence of vitality, and had the 
merit of utter cleanliness. My grandmother presided over it 
with a serious dignity untaught by rules of etiquette ; and in 
no way was the discipline of her household better shown than 
bv the utter decorum of its meals. 

The kitchen floor was white and worn with much scrubbing, — 
hollows telling where its best seats by the hearth were. The 
doors opened into rare rooms : this one into a granite-walled 
dairy, as cool, clean, and compact iis if it were cut from the 
solid rock. The next led into the cellar, full of compartments 
and bins and dark closets, crammed in winter with farm prod- 
ucts. This storehouse never failed. Its apples were wild things, 
but toothsome, for they were the best from a great orchard, and 
one scented them from the stairway out of a long line of barrels. 
Nothing Cxin quite equal for richness the flavor which a year's 
ripeness poui^s into a farm-house. It is only found in country 
homes, — this condensed sweetness, which has gone out of wW the 
months of the year into the fashioning of the many things which 
were heaped and hoarded at the gathering in of the harvest. 

How fruits stored in old cellars kept their freshness ! That 
of one apple-tree in particular, at my grandfather's, never got 
its true ripeness until late in April. When first harvested it 
was crabbed, puckering the mouth. It was a tiny, bright fruit, 
profusely mottling its tree with crimson. It shrank and withered 
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by keeping; but it grew palatable in inverse ratio to its size. 
I remember a branch, broken off by accident, which carried its 
relish into the days of June. It was a pretty thing, hanging 
from the cellar-wall, — a hardy waif from the dead harvest of 
the past year. 

Two doors led into bedrooms, in which were chests of drawers 
full of homespun linen. Over the dairy ran the stairway, lead- 
ing to chambers severely simple in furnishing, but clean, and 
made bright by sunshine?. The floors of these chambers were 
kept strewn with sand, — a cheap, changeful covering, which at 
night I used to scrawl over with skeleton pictures, to be scattered 
in the morning. 

The doors mostly opened with iron latches. These latches 
w^re clumsy things, lifting l)y a thumb-piece with a sharp click, 
and sending a shiver through one on frosty days. On the shed 
doors, made of wood, they were drawn up by the traditional 
bobbin. Bniss knobs adorned the doors of the spare room. 
These were kept polished, and were held in high esteem. Their 
machinery, shut into a clumsy ii'on case, was sc^rewed upon the 
outside of the door. As works of art none of these fastenings 
were much to be commended, but as quaint appendages to their 
homely doors were the best latches I have ever known. 

The west room was the family " keeping-room," also lighted 
up at night l)y a roaring backlog. The brush and bellows in 
this room were pretentious with green and gold, and the shovel 
and poker were headed with brass knobs ; but the fire was not 
a whit more cheerful than that in the brown kitchen. 
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I have sat hour after hour in that kitchen watching the 
backlog's slow eonaumption, half bHiiding my eyes with its 
flickering brightness. It was a long-dying, companionable thing, 
taking strong hold u(>on a cliild's fancy. It had lieon dragged 
to its place in the oarly morning, snow-bound and shaggy. It 
was defiant of its fate, and fought against it through the whole 
day. It truly died by inche.«. From its enihf fizzled and 
dropped its sap, — its true life-blooil ; its substance fell off ring 
by ring~ its ashos settled slowly ujion 
the hearth. Everybody hacked at 
it ; it w:is constantly plied with shovel, 
tongs, and poker ; sparks flew fu- 
riously ; coals flaked off; by degrees 
the log grew thin in the middle. 
At last a tiolid blow finished it; it 
snapped, and the purtcil . , _ ^ , 
ends fell without the '^'■'^5^'__ 

iron dogs: the brands 
were ready to be raked 
up ; the Viacklog was 
no more. Its life wiis 
jocund and brilliant. 
It was eloquent with 
fiery tongues, and the stories it told to a child, with crackling 
voice, went not out witli its smoke. 

Farmers were not stingy with their fuel, for the brusli in 
the woo<lland3 grew faster than they could burn the ancient 
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trees. My grandfather's backlogs were drawn through the house 
on a hand-sled, — snowy, mossy things, dripping with sap and 
shaggy with bark. They were buried in embers, and then sup- 
plemented with a forelog, which, in its own turn, was plied with 
lighter fuel and bolstered up with iron dogs. The building of 
this pile was an art ; and the practical farmer knew how to 
adjust the size of the log to the day's consumption, so that it 
was quite sure to shatter and break in season for the early 
** raking up" of the night. This " raking up" at my grand- 
father's was his own care ; and it was thought worthy of note 
in an almanac, when, once upon a time, his coals had failed to 
keep, and a fresh supply was brought from a neighbor's half 
a mile awav. The ashes of those ancient wood-fires were full 
of virtue. They went to leach in spring for the making of 
family soap, and sj)read their richness far and wide over hungry 
fields. 

The west room of the old tarm-house was most cheerful in 
long winter evenings ; not made so by social life or by artificial 
adornments, but rather by a sweet peace, and by the rich gifts 
of its outlying world. With face flattened agjiinst its window- 
panes, I, a nature-loving child, peered out at the glittering mill- 
j>ond and the dark woodland ; traced the thread of a highway ; 
caught the sound of transient bells; made friends with snow 
and clouds and shadows, and came to love its wild winter scenery. 
Without a love for nature, life in this isolated farm-house through 
the winter months, to one unused to it, must have been lonely 
and monotonous. In February, when the lane ahnost daily filled 
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with snow, my grandfather opened a highway through the *' upper 
field." This was more easily kept clear, but it failed to entice 
many comers. People hugged their firesides through winter 
snows, and learned to be content. There wjis a largeness about 
the home-life of ancient well-to-do country people. They had 
space, great houses, and great rooms ; and if they had little 
show, they had at least no shams. Their houses needed few 
furnishings, because so much embellishment was given to them 
by nature. Through many years, vivid and beautiful, have 
stood by me the rare adornments of my grandfather's great 
house. They were skies and woods and water and far-off hills 
let in through its windows ; the shifting aspects of winter snows 
and summer verdure ; and many especial revelations from earth 
and sky. It was a great house, so large that its uncarpeted 
chambers gave back an echo to my footsteps ; and I never went 
up to its garret, which I did seldom and softly, without a feeling 
of loneliness. This garret was a weird place, with shelve^s and 
scaffolds packed with the waste of years, and its beams hung 
with dried herbs. It was dimly lighted by two small gable 
windows, and at the head of the stairwav was cut in two by a 
rambling old chimney. More than any other spot in the house 
it had the air of age and decay. Its dealings appeared to 1^ 
wholly with the past, and things out of which life had gone. 
All that was in it looked as if it had belonged to another cen- 
tury ; and herbs fiUed the air with a sickish, musty smell. It 
was so far away from the living-rooms that few sounds of busy 
in-door life ever reached it. It was a gray ghost of a chamber, 
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in which nobody had ever Uved ; a sort of burial-place for worn- 
out and faded things. It was delightful to come down from it 
into the brighter rooms, which seemed, all of them, to be per- 
vaded by some savory odor. Dried lavender and rose-leaves 
sent out their scents from chests and drawers ; the dairy, the 
cellar, the cheese-room had each their own flavor; and the best 
es.^once of every edible seemed to disengage itself over the 
open fire. Johnny-cakes baked in the corner ; pies cooked in 
the oven ; meat roasted on the spit ; potatoes boiled in pots ; 
and from them all into the room came appetizing steams. 

The old folks talked but little in winter evenings. My grand- 
mother's knitting-work dro]>ped stitches now and then, which 
she drowsily picked up with an "Oh, dear suz!" My grand- 
tather, sitting opposite to her, by one corner of the hearth, 
dozed, with the ruddy firelight mocking at his wrinkles. Across 
tht'in both, on the chest of drawers, on the bed-curtaifis, on 
the tall clock, on the white walls, danced this same firelight; 
out through the small panes it streamed over the waste of snow 
into the highway, cheering the cold traveller ; bright, beautiful 
home-light. Peaceful, long-seeming, dreamy winter evenings, 
you made one used to the sighing of winds, the roaring of 
storms, the cold glitter of snow ; and you taught one, through 
isolation, to find how much there is that is beautiful and satis- 
fying to be gotten out of the roughest aspects and moods of 
nature ; you also tauii:ht how simple mav be the resources of a 
true home-life. 

The door on the other side of the front entry opened into 
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the east room. This was the " best room," or, as my grand- 
father called it, the " fore" room. Most noticeable of its fur- 
nishing was the bed, — more for show than use. It was a tall 
structure, built up of corn-husks and feathers, not to be leaned 
against or carelessly indented. Its blue and white checked 
canopy, edged with knotted fringe, suspended by hooks from 
the ceiling, was spun and dyed and woven by the women of 
the household. Every piece of linen they used was of their 
own make. A pillow-case from that house is marked in plain 
letters A. I)., meaning Abigail Drake, wdio spun and wove it 
there more than eighty years ago. The letters are stitched in 
with yellow silk (it must once have been black) after an ancient 
sampler. This sampler w\as a curious thing, running through 
the alphabet and numerals in several texts and various-colored 
silks, punctuated at the end by two skeleton birds, and winding 
up with this wise maxim, " Industry is its own reward." It 
also announced in written text that Abigail Drake, at the age 
of twelve, in such a year, wrought this sampler. 

Such samplers were worked by girls in the village schools. 
Their letters were pricked in and out with extreme care, and 
the best executed of them were generally framed and hung in 
the fore room. They were as precious to those who made them 
as if they had been rare water-colors, and the measure of a 
young woman's accomplishment was taken from the skill with 
which she had done this task. As rags, these old samplers 
are worthless now ; tis the faded work of bright young girls 
of a past century, they interest one * for they are fabrics into 
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which, in long ago summer days, were inwrought some of the 
old-fashioned simplicity and patience and industry of a dead 
generation. 

My grandfather's flax was of good grain. Its bed was just 
inside of the pasture-bars, making a dainty show of blue blos- 
soms. There could be nothing prettier in the w^ay of flowers 
than it was. Waving in the wind, it seemed like a bit of summer 
sky let down. It was tended with great care, and harvested 
and made ready for use with much labor. Failure of the crop 
by untoward w^eather, or any mishap in its preparation, was 
looked upon a-s a great misfortune. 

In long summer afternoons my grandmother and Hannah 
planted their little wheels by the back-door, and hour after 
hour drew out the pliant threads which were to be w^oven, in 
the loom up-stairs, into variously patterned coverlets, table- 
cloths, and towels. One is touched in handling, at this remote 
dav, the fabrics fashioned bv these ancient women. It seems 
as if they had woven into them a warp and woof of their own 
vitality, and that the strength which went out of the patient 
workers entered into their webs, and gave to them a texture 
of beauty and endurance. This old farm-house pillow-case of 
mine is as firm as if its fibre had been plucked from the flax- 
bed but vesterdav, and it is as lustrous as it was when the 
fingers which wove it first cut it from the beam. To nothing 
does the past cling more than to such ancient cloths. The 
threads vou handle, which moth and mildew have marred, are 
not the real thing; that is a finer undershot, impalpable to 
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touch of stranger, but trailing down to you, like silken folds, 
glittering and precious with tenderest memories. 

How many operations of breaking and bleaching and boiling 
those home products had to go through l)eforc they came out 
at last faultless as the fruits of foreign looms ! The biu'eau, in 
the fore room, was always crammed w4th fine tAvined linens, 
white as snow, and scented with lavender and rose-leaves. How 
did those women accomplish so much ? I look back upon them 
with pride and wonder; for my grandmother was no drudge: 
she was a true lady. Never Wcis there a more dignified or better 
bred woman than she ; never the mistress of a more well-ordered 
household. She was never hurried, never behindhand with her 
work; was given to hospitality, and w'as tasteful in her dress. 
Very few, in those days, were the complications of daily living ; 
still I marvel how my grandmother managed to be so cultivated 
and so elegant, and yet sit, hour after hour, at the loom, plying 
her shuttle with no less persistence than, in spinning, she drew 
out her threads. 

Across the huge beams, under and over each other, crossed 
and recrossed these threads, like a spider's web. I know by 
w^hat manifold toil they were gotten there: by reeling, sizing, 
spooling, and warping, before my grandmother could begin to 
throw her shuttle. The work was slow, but it never flagged. 
Threads were broken and c<arefully taken up; quills gave out, 
and were patiently renewed ; the web grew, thread by thread, 
inch by inch ; the intricate pattern came out upon the surface, 
and pleased the weaver's eye ; neighbors di*opped in and gossiped 
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over and about it. The daya wore on ; the worker never failed 
at liPr liGam ; until, most likely at the el&se of some 1oti|j; siiiii- 




mer's afternoon, the end of the warp wim reached ; the treadles 
stopped; the web was done. How delighted the women used 
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to be with their woven tabric, so slowly constructed, so quickly 
unwound! They stretched it out, clipped its hanging threads, 
held it up to the light, and stroked and caressed it as if it were 
a living thing. It would have been a mean web indeed had it 
brought them no high satisfaction. It may have been that 
spinning and weaving, by long practice, grew to l)e a sort of 
unconscious mechanical process ; that the workers, in their long 
hours of monotonous employment, were given to meditation ; 
and thus, from their double vocation, came jjorliaps that air of 
serious dignity common among the better class of farm-house 
women. 

Nothing could be more picturesque or prettier, in country life, 
than the little flax-wheel, with well-filled distatf, being plied in 
a shadv doorwav l)y comelv matron or rosv Uuss. The loom, 
with its web and weaver, made a classic picture ; and its con- 
tinuous thud, sounding hour after hour from an upper room, 
was a symbol of that pathetic patience which entered so largely 
into the lives of working women. 

The fore room was seldom used. It was rather a store-room 
for household treasures ; for such things as had been bought 
with hard-earned money were highly prized by these simple 
people. Its furniture was the costliest and most modern, as 
well as the ugliest, in the house. It was a sort of show-room. 
The china and glass in its cupboard were marvellously fine, and 
have come down as heirlooms. Thev are sut^t^ostive of the 
tendencies and t^istes of women, who are traditionallv most 
charming, through simplicity, because, from the force of their 
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condition, their lives could not be otherwise than simple. Their 
merit, therefore, is not so much in the fact that they lived so 
near nature, which they could not help doing, — that they took 
to themselves a beauty of which they knew not, — as that, while 
possessing the common instincts of woman, they bore burdens 
with heroic patience, and, through long, hai-d-worked lives, kept 




up a holiday simuktion of that ease aii<l luxury which was not 
their own. 

A narrow flight of stairs led, from the front entry, up to the 
guest-chamljei-s. One of them was haunted. The ghost of this 
room was a harmless thing. A child of the house, Oily by name, 
had lie«n found cruslied in the woodland by a fallen tree. It 
was so long ago that his little grave had stnik far below its 
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fellows ; yet hia memory liaJ l>een kept fresher than the turf 
above it by the legend of this east cliamlwr. Its furnishings 
were quaint and homely: a huge oaken chest of drawers, nish- 
bottoined chaira, and a low bedstead hung with cheeked brown 
and white linen. Between the two front windows was a looking- 
glass in a queer little frame, with a silliouettc ]iictiir" of my 
grandfather and grandmother on either side of it. In a i:ui>- 
Ijoai'd by the chimney was a set of fine china, painteii in Rowing 
blue. 

In through its window.** came the eternal, ever-shifting glory 
of the outlying landscape. As I looked out of these windows 
on summer mornings, my heail grew full, like a heart toufhed 
by love, so profuse in variety and beauty was the scenery of this 
wild, lonely spot. 
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Theke is no cml to thu TOquetiy of a Now Kiii^laml spring. 
Some early ilarcli morniiij^ you Umk out uihju ;v Wiistc of snow. 
You iiro weary of it ; you long to .«<■<) lifu ami growth iiml vciilure 
conn- into tlio dcai] kuniwaiKi. Old winter fling.i Lack agiiiiiHt 
the pant' wtnis of snow and slci't. Then eoine dark days, elingiug 
niiwts and warm rains, trying to patiwK'O and evil for invalids. 
Littlo W'ater channels, with a melancholy gnrglo, inirt«.>rmine tlio 
snow-banks. There is evcrywlioro a gnidual ful>s'id('n<-o of sur- 
fa<^. Tops of tnll rock-s peep out ; highways get to lie wellnigh 
imj)ass<able ; ccllara grow wet; brooks begin to iTiiir and rivers 
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to rise ; there is a univeraal sizzling and steaming. This grizzly, 
dispiriting commotion is the birth-throe of spring. Shortly the 
mossy housetops begin to smoke ; the fields and pastures are full 
of bare knolls and patches; fences, which have been winter- 
buried, once more zigzag through the landscape, and dark lines 
mark the lanes and highways. Leaf-buds swell, and the frosts 
of the night melt before the morning sunshine. Little boys 
trundle their sap-buckets through the pastures, and you see 
that the yearly marvel of verdure is l^eing inwrought into the 
branches and twigs of the bare forests. Another season of seed- 
time and harvest will be born unto vou. 

Chimney corners are deserted ; farmers begin to bestir them- 
selves. They sort over their seeds, jnit in repair their farm 
utensils, and, before they get fully harnessed to their out-of-door 
work, attend to their town affairs. What eountrv-bred bov or 
girl does not remember that ycai'ly meeting, when all the voters 
of the town swarmed about its great, bare hall, and cast into 
the ballot-box those tickets the making up of which had cost 
months of logic in the village stores and much hard feeling 
among honest neighbors ? All the children were politicians that 
day ; and the moderator, generally chosen for his loud voice, was 
as distinguished to them as if he XmxA been made President of the 
whole republic. The elective process was a slow one ; often so 
hotly contested that the count for representative to General 
Court was hardly reached at nightfall. The little boys who 
peddled molasses candy (most of it badly burned) gave out the 
bulletins of its progress. The slumpy drifts had to be cut down 
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beforehand to make the roads passable, over which, when their 
votes were needed, the feeble old men were taken at the ex- 
pense of their party. The breaking up of the meeting was 
shown, to waiting housewives, by the thickening on the high- 
way of returning farmers, most of them laden with budgets 
of gingerbread and c-andy. The women were as anxious for 
news as if there had \)een a great battle, and the zest of the 
day, to the children, Wiis only surpassed by that of the annual 
muster. 

This muster, or '' training day," as it was more often called, 
was their best holidav, when the militia was drilled in a vacant 
lot of some fortunate town. What child ever forgot that show 
when once seen ? As an early experience or a remembered 
picture, w'hat could surpass it ? How real the soldiers w^ere with 
their muskets and bright uniforms ! What a great man the 
captain was! And the drum-major, who ever saw his like? 
What a marvel of disctipline the soldiers showed ! what uniformity 
of step ! what skill in evolution ! what success of officers in 
horsemanship ! All day long they went through their drills, 
and the gaping crowd stared and marvelled, half taking this 
play for a real thing and these men for true soldiers. Before 
daylight, from the country miles around, wagons full of living 
fi'eight began to pour into the field, until it was half packed with 
sight-seers. These wagons were drawn close up by the wall as 
a safe place for the girls and younger children. The unharnessed 
horses, to be kept quiet with hay, were tied close by, and the 
larger boys got astride the wall or climbed into neighboring 
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trees. Booths were put up, and pedlers' carts stood thi('k in 
an inner ring. Gingerbread and candy were the staple articles 
of trade, with such bright gauds a*s would be likely to catch an 
uncritical eye. It was the custom for lasses to receive presents 
on this day, and because of this many a hard-earned penny was 
foolishly spent. It was amusing to see the plain farmers going 
about with their red bandanna handkerchiefs (show things) full 
of gingerbread, the extent of their day's dissipation. It was good 
gingerbread, with a sort of training flavor, w^hich died out with 
the giving up of the .custom of the day. At noon, when the 
soldiers dispersed for diimer, the most adventurous boys followed 
the great officers to the tavern, and looked in at the windows 
to see them eat, whispering to each other of the prowess of these 
dangerous men. It was not considered respectable for young 
girls to wander alx)ut among the crowd, so they lunched in the 
wagons, or on the greensward by them, and their nooning Wi\s 
the harvest of the dealers in gingerbread. 

The climax of the drill was the firing off of the guns, which 
brought many an urchin down from his perch as quickly as if he 
had been shot in the head. Unbred horses did not relish the 
day, and were constantly making little side stampedes, no less 
exciting than the drill itself. A shower took all the feather 
and glory out of the show, and sent soldiers flying in front of 
the crowd. Before nightfall parties got mixed. Soldiers mistook 
themselves for citizens, and citizens forgot the deference due to 
soldiers. It was generally growing to be truly warlike, when 
at order of the great captain the trainers, led by music of bugle 
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an<l drum, marched magnificently fi'om the field. The crowd 
waited. Men, women^ and children seemed to devour with their 
eyes this departing glory; this toy pageant, which had given 
them a merry day ; this mock soldiery, which had stimulated 
patriotic virtue; this thing, which was not foolish because it 
was so real to them. When it had foirly passed out of sight 
each wont his and her own way, and, almost before the drum 
had stopped playing its marching tune, the field was deserted. 

By the first of May morning sunshine begins to have power, 
and through your windows comes the gladsome gush of spring 
birds. The buried life of nature has burst its cerements ; the 
earth is mellowing; trees arc leaving, and sods are waiting to 
be turned. Here and there, under the shady side of fences 
or on distant hill-tops, lie strips of dingy snow. You do not 
mind them, for your feet walk over crisp mosses and tender 
grass ; you rustle aside hust year's perished leaves for arbutus, 
and close beside these same snow-strips you find violets. Anon 
the landscape grows picturesque with the blue frocks and red 
shirts of farm laborers, with ploughs and bonfires and oxen 
and (children and slowly-moving carts. 

To the farmer there seems to be no end to spring labor. 
Sowing and planting over, the upspringing seed is to be care- 
fully watched and tended. Each day brings its weight of ever- 
varying cares. The New England farmer of moderate means 
truly gets his bn.^ad by the sweat of his brow. The vegeUibles 
and grains, which make up so large a i)ortion of his fare, are 
raised by dint of prudent forecast, and the bringing to bear 
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of much praeticiil pliilosophy ujwn (I'tiiigy soil. In the spring, 
my grandfather and }iis one man-servant, with an occasional 
day of foreign help, were tn\a.aX to the work of the tiirm. But 
in hayiug-tinie, tltrice a day, a srtjre or more of stout-limbed 




laborei's gathered around my grandfather's board, and the cup- 
board in the brown kitchen groaned under its weight of hearty 
viands. Sudden shower.« brought over willing neighbors, and 
now and then a traveller would .stop a day or two to lend a 
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helping hand. My grandmother held these ^' transient.^" in low 
esteem. 

These old New England formers were apt to be *^ close" with 
their money. Who could blame them if they were ? The gains 
of most of them c<anie l)v slow accretions, and their lives were 
at warfare with the elements. They were generous in personal 
service, and wh(»re they would grudgingly give you a penny, 
they did not hesitate to use their strength for you. They were 
watchful to help with your exposed harvest, and they pitched 
and pulled and tugged and sweat for you without thought of 
reward. They were a well-informed class. Seed planting and 
hoeing their corn and potatoes, in dusty and uncouth attire, 
thuy seemed like patient animals. In talking with them one 
was astonished at their intelligence, begotten of their application 
and their dealings with nature. They had been well taught 
geography, grammar, and arithmetic. If a broad provincialism 
mai'red their speech, it was not because they knew little of the 
construction of language. Th(.^y were apt with rules, and were 
better versed in the laws, which ought to have moulded their 
words, than many men and women of politer tongue. They 
were learned in whatever pertained to their craft, only that 
their knowledge was marred by a certain obstinate cre<lulity. 
Students of almanacs, they became weatherwise from watching 
the clouds. Clinging to the traditions of their fothers, they 
were still not unskilful chemists for the soils which made up 
their own farms. They learned from prac^tice the right rotation 
of crops, and thriftily turned their farm-waste into food for their 
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fields. They cared little for trees or shrubs or flowers, but readily 
fenced out for the housewife a sunny garden-patch. Weeds in- 
fested their fields and marred their crops ; children tramj)led 
down their grass ; thieving birds pecked at their corn and grain. 
They were a much-tried race, with sun and wind as often working 
them ill as good, yet they kept their courage and tempers mar- 
vellously well. Rough, with an undercurrent of softn(\ss ; not 
cultivated yet wise ; nursed by nature and led by Bible pre- 
cepts; above all they plciused yoxx by the healthy content with 
which they accepted their condition. 

In winter, sittini' on wootlen benches bv the stoves of country 
stores, they used to discourse and take counsel together. They 
much loved discussion, and party spirit ran high. Affairs of town 
and State and nation were handled with rude but close logic. 
These stores were queer places, full of all sort^^ of commodities, 
smelling strong of codfish, molasses, and snuff, and too often of 
New England rum. In long summer afternoons the humbler class 
of farmers' wives went to them to exc^hange dairy products for 
dry goods and groceries. A fresh supply of '* storekeepers' " 
wares made a great stir. The women ovtu'looked and talked 
about the meagre stock, and strung washed samples of its calicoes 
upon their window-sills to dry. They used to go past my 
grandfather's, to the store beyond the miller's red cottage, with 
wooden boxes tied up in squares of white cotton. These were 
full of butter. The more opulent of them drove clumsy wagons 
filled with various farm products good for barter. 

Simple shoppers, but makers of rare bargains, inasmuch as 

12 
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the stuffs you bought brought you soUd comfort and tru<^ de- 
Hght. They washed well and wore well, and the silk and sheen, 
which were not in their real textiu'e, were imparted to them 
bv the satisfaction which von had in them. Country maidens 

»' •' Ar 

fitted their calicoes with care, and wore them with exquisite 
neatness. If thev overrated the fineness, the dves, and the be- 
comingness of the fabric^'=^, it was Iji^cause their color blindm^ss 
and their worldly ignorance helped them to be ma<le satisfied 
and happy by very little things. They were as acceptable to 
each other and to their sweethearts in calico as thev would 
have been, fashion taught, in silks jind laces. 

The c-jindies of these stoivs wero tho delight of children. The 
red and white hearts shut \\\\ in dingy, brass-mouthed jars were 
in reality stale, but to the buvers of them the freshne^'^^s which 
thev laciked was yiven to tluMU bv thi^r raritv. 

The keepers of the stores, having leisuiv, were a])t to be men 
of much intelligence. I found o\\i\ of them, on an August day, 
sitting just outside his shop, his chair tilted back against the 
wall, so wrapj)ed up in a translation of Homer's Iliad that he 
had no ear for a bargain. Ilis rcH'ivation only illustrated, what 
is ever true of countrv life, that it holds in silence and humility 
many thinkers. This store wa^ perched upon a hill, in an out- 
of-the-way ]>lace. All the inhabitants of the little village seemed 
to be either at work or ])lay in its adjoining fields. He sat there 
alone, an old man, tall, massive, white-haired, his face l>eneficent 
with the peace of an untroubled life. He peered from over his 
iron-bound spectacles, ket^j)ing his place in his book with hLs 
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forefinger, and answered my questions in an aljstracted way, as 
if I were a bother to him. He was a beautiful picture of a 
vigorous happy old age. The pomj^s and vanities and vexations 
of society were nothing to him, and yet he was consorting 
with the best; and the glory of intellect and of age, and the 
bright splendor of the summer's day, wrapped him about like a 
garment. 

The rum of those countrv stores made terrible drunkards, 
whose vices and idiosvncrasies wei*e broutjcht out, bv their isola- 
tion, with clejir-cut distinctness. Their wives were white-faced, 
hopeless women ; their houses were dismal with the signs of a 
drunkard's unthrift. The whole tragedy was so plainly stamj)ed 
that he who ran might read. Xo home was ever so little of a 
home as that of a drunkard in the country ; no life ever seemed 
so utterly unnatural, so warped a life as his. The very l)lessings 
of his inheritance mocked at him. Space and quiet and sun- 
shine and verdure, and every othei* thing which especially marks 
country life, only made more aj^pari^nt his poverty and degra- 
dation. One could always tell th<.» home of a drunkard, with 
its clapboards and shingles slipping off; its windows stuffed with 
rags ; its unhinged doors ; its tumbling outbuildings, shattered, 
ragged, leaning, tottering, solemn with the unutterable j)athos 
of a lost life. 

If vou have never lived in the countrv, vou can have no 
idea what grim and strange and repulsive spectacles these men 
become, on the surface of its pure, calm, undemonstrative life. 
I recall three who, on town-meeting and training days, used 
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to .^tagger up and down the highways. Children shrank from 
them as if they had k»een lepers. One of them had children 
of his ow^n, who grew, up rough and wicked, and became the 
outlaws of the neighborhood; to whom the fair landscape was 
only a field for plunder, and against whom the hearts of all 
the village people seemed to be turned. God forgive them! 
circumstance was hard upon them, — they were only drunkard's 
children. 

Another was once possessed of a brilliant intellect. Poor, lost 
man ! his house was the forlornest of all ; perched high on a 
hill, tumbling, and fluttering with rags. His large and once 
valuable farm was overrun with brambles. His wife wjis never 
seen outside her wretched home. Her existence grew to be a 
sort of mvth. She died and was buried, and no one missed 
her. 

Jim, who danced in his cups, was foolish and diverting to 
the youngsters ; still his antics seemed disgustingly uncouth in 
the decorous quiet of a country town. 

When a young child, I went to the sale of a drunkard's home 
with the lawyer who had the foreclosure of a mortgage upon 
it. If I live to be a hundred years old I shall never forget that 
sale. The place had once l.)een a fruitful one, and had come 
down from fotlier to son through several generations. Drunk- 
enness had wrested it from the hands of him from whom it was 
to be sold. The man's wife was a handsome but heai't- broken 
woman. I shall never behold a look of more utter despair than 
that which her face wore that dav. It wjis a harsh scene: I 
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see and hear it all, — the mocking sunbeams ; the loud voice of 
the auctioneer ; the coarif^e laughter of the crowd ; the woman, 
padug the floor, sighing, never speaking, and as ghastly ixs if 
she had been among the dead. The final bid came. With one 
wail she went out of the room, and I never saw her more. 

The i>rocesses by which the year brings about her miracles 
are full of beaut v. The. humblest farm laborer can take no 
working posture which will not be picturescjue, framed into a 
spring landscape. I ret -all the grain-sower flinging broadcast 
his seed; frolicksomo urchins dropping the spi'outing bulbs; 
l)onflre,s from last year's stubbk? and new^ clearings, giving brown 
shadow to outlying verdure. Ilocing and ploughing and carting 
and cutting and digging ; the mc^n who w-orked, and the works 
tliev fashioned, were moulde<l into the earth's form and sub- 
stance. It was jus if the (N:)untry \vere an (^ver-shifting kalei- 
doscope, constantly changing old forms and hues into new shades 
and shapes. 

Its marvels l>egan wnth the breaking up of brooks, when they 
started to roar and tumble and overflow their Imnks. The fish, 
which at night flashed by in these si)ring waters, gave a tran- 
sient sport to men and boys, who sought for them by light of 
pitch pine torches. Flitting about with nets and spears, in the 
imcertain blaze of their bonfires, their loud shouts heard above 
the roaring of the stream, they gave a weird aspect to the val- 
ley; a charming exaggeration of the untamed scenery of early 
spring-time. 

Nothing gives more expression to a field or pasture than one 
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of ihi'ce brookfi. lU womlui-s iiovi-r ivaso. Its Hju'iiii; jury jirnl 
overflow Uwt but a iew 'lays. It is, in lact, x\. moj-t {.ladil tiling, 
n|)|i]iiip ov.'i' wmiMtli [n^l.liW or ]iliant jxnv'w, pure, traiisiMm-nt. 
aii'l I'lHiriiig. It iM [inittieMt wIil-ei niiiTiiiig, in i\n<\ oul its tor- 




tiKHif' way. tlin.iiirh jiiisliir. -knr.lls. Inll nl' r.K'ky Ibj-ils. its \m\k<< 
ri.-li with Corns an.l wild Hag ami ■ir.'liis, — .)!■. U'tt.T stiil. tliniugh 
the heart of an olil wowl, wlitTO it grows niysiiTiou*. ami hugs 
to its foggy sidi?H such |)lantH jus love shade and nioisliiro. A 
hrook is oui' of thi- fi-i.'inlJicst, swi-rtcst tliiii,irs you (.-an stumhlo 
ujMjn ill your waiiilorings ; imd the one whit'h you lii-st knew is 
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reinembered with mudi tenderness, — the dense woodland from 
whence it came ; the ferns and pallid grass, which were half 
dragged out with it; tlie pebbly bed, into which it widened; 
the dark ].)ool, l>eloved by trout ; the show of coltsfoot, beset 
by housewives ; the sharp-i)ointed rocks, whic^h heli)ed you over; 
the patch of orchis, and the long stretch of rushes ; the mint 
an<l the bog onions, — but why go on? for this babbler was my 
brook and not vours ! 

As the season wc»re on grasses grew stout and t-dl ; heavy 
showers lo<lged them ; and truant boys and girls made unthrifty 
paths through the fields. Farmers l:)egan to whet their scythes 
and plant their grindstones under shady trees ; sure signs of 
coming haying. The delights of those hayings have outlasted 
years, and the aroma of them still pervades every ripened field. 
Time hfis not changed the teeming life of nature. When I see 
little heads bobbing U[) and down in yonder meadow yellow 
with buttercups, I remembi'r that 8trawV)erries used to grow 
where buttercui)S blossomed. Xew shadows are chasing each 
other over ripening grain ; familiju' fruits lie everywhere ; the 
forest-trees, just as they used, overlap each other with shaded 
folds of intense ver<lure. Fulness of sunshine tails everywhere 
on fulness of vegetation. Back to me, through the features of 
the present, come memories of the past. 

Late in June I hear a familiar sound, — the sharp click of a 
scythe making a beginning of the mid-year harvest. The year 
is waxing old. The yellow stubble of the first mown field tells 
that ; and it has a suggestive desolateuess. What odor so sweet 
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as that of new-mown hay? It is th(^ breath of the dying grass, 
of which there is no wisp so small that, when I sever it, it shall 
not send forth this delicious scent to tell me of hygone davs 
of abundant and Wautiful harvests. 

(Df all the waste luxuriance which the earth pours forth in 
her yearly ripening, this is the most beautiful and b(»autifying. 
Lying broadcast ui)on fields, threading them in careless wind- 
rows ; flung together in heaps ; trailing from ladened carts ; 
crowning oxen and laborers with fantastic^ wreaths ; in whatever 
place it finds or flings itself, it is the same delightful, sweet- 
scented, dying grass. There is no earth so flat, no landscape 
so tame, that its v(»arlv hav harvest shall not undulate it into 
lines of beauty. Up and down the dusty highway, jolting about 
uneven fields, the homely c^irts used to go, gathering up their 
precious loads, slowly wreathing their rails and wheels an^l 
shafts. 

I can see my grandfather wij)ing the sweat from his brow, 
and curiously eying the sky, — treacherous sky, playing pranks 
with the best plans and labors, but all-creative in putting new 
life into a summer landscape. Piling uj), snow-white, these clouds 
come, some hot August afternoon, out of the horizon, very beau- 
tiful at first, but treacherous, and the dread of hay-makers. 
Then'' at once define their edges with a soft-tint(^d rose color, 
and grow apace. They roll on, with stately march, towards 
the zenith, right over the anxious workers and waiting harvests. 
Growintr anm'v, tjettinjj: lurid, overla]>pintr each other with brazen 
folds, threatening, they sound their warning of low-muttered 
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thumler, condense their brightness into vivid lightning, and the 
whole sky grows den&. and black with pent-up watei-s. 

Farmei-s useil to fly to each other's aid at such times, running 
like bees about the fields, goading and urging on their laggard 




oxen, — Broad and Briglit and Cherry and Star. Carts strained 
and groaned like living things; t'loiids flew higher and higher; 
little children tugged in the eager race; the hay blew out in 
long streamers with the wiH winds; the scurri'ing drops carac 
thicker and thicker ; tiio storm burst at laat ; when, as it" bv 
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magic, men and oxen and teams vanished, and the wind and 
rain had their way with the mown and unmown grasses left in 
the fields. 

The noonings were bright features of a haying landscape. At 
summons of horn, away went the workers through lanes and 
highways to their noontide meal. More often, to save time, 
they took it in the field. I see and hear it all, — men stretching 
their brawny limbs upon the hay -heaps ; oxen chewing the new- 
mown grass under shadow of their loads; barefooted boys and 
girls scudding about with lunch-pails and pitchers; the drone 
of bees; the chirrup of grasshoppers; the babbling of the brook; 
the lapping of . the mill-pond ; and many undertones of nature 
brought out by the unusual quiet of this hour. Oh the peace, 
the glory, given by those summer noonings to the tired bodies 
and cramped souls of working men ! Whether they knew it or 
not, something of the fervor of the meridian sunshine, some- 
thing of the earnestness of the mid-day nature, something of 
the fulness of the mid-year harvest went into them, through 
their senses, and bore fruit in thankfulness and patience. Some- 
thing of the narrowness of their ordinary lives went out of them 
unawares. 

The nooning over, bustle again prevailed. There was no 
faltering, no let up, until the horn gave notice of the evening 
meal. Then, through lanes and highway, fields let out their 
workers, who cheered their homeward way with simple talk. 
Tlioy went over the day's labors ; forecasted the sky, and planned 
the toils of the morrow; prone all to the rest of the coming 
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night. Into the barns were shoved the ladenod racks, to be 
emptied in the early morning; down into the west sank the 
sun ; over the beautiful creation of the harvest fell the older 
beauty of night ; and unto weariness, and to the patience of 
labor, [»aat and to come, floated, with noiseless motion, sweet, 
dreamless, strength -giving sleep. 





E were would - be haymakers, 

BtTiiiy and I, jogging along 

witli Jonathan the man-servant 

ill :iii old market- wagon, 'to- 

wai'ds our grand lather's farm. 

As remembered, we made ii 

liomciy load, but a happy one. We were half wild with joy, 

and cliattercd like magpie.^ all the way nixMt our promised 

dolights. 

The whole universe was ours that day. We wore not sim]ily 
wayfiirei-s to our grandfather's farm, but travellers at large ; 
and the narrow olrcle of the horizon seemed >& vast to us as 
the belt of the whole continent woakl now. We felt well ; and 
if, in passing, travellers eyed us sharply, Ave were sure that they 
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knew us for young haymakiTn. It never oocurrod to us that 
our equijKige was unusual. Ttu^ only limit we found wiia with 
the slowness of our ywicc and the joltinfi of the spi'ingjesis wagon; 
lint the one gave our quick uyes a fliancc to if\n' out way-wide 



wonders, and tlic other feiil the \i\ooi\ 


into our ch( 


-k,. 


r lun 


quite sure that wi- hud a hetter time t 


lan we whouM have hiitl 


with my gran<lfatlK-r'.s luvteiilious 






chaise and one of hia ^maihr 
horse.. ^ 


M^., 




I can see now the yellow lities 
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we conntnl among the \'U\:-< that ^^ 


y?9r 
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flay. I have love.l y<-lh)W lili.-s || 
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ever sin.-.\ Th.-y weiv cheerful W 
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things tu a "" "~ "-^ 1) 
child's eye, gleaming ont ^""^^-^i^i,^ [ 
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from an old liircst. They were^^ 


• ^M^KlyT"^ 
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almoi-t a.- [irctty alongsiilL- the front 






door-st.e])s of un|iaiuted eomitrv- 






1^ 



hoUHes. wheiv they jwded 

somewhat, multijilied, 

and grew in chimj^; In 

whereas in the forest '^ 

each blossom stood hy itself 

in flaunting hrightness, and s 

to i.'omo out of the woikI to meet yon. 

The conntry through whieh we jiawsed on our journey was 
sparsely settled, and mostly covered with a thin forest of old 
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pines. This forest Wiis full of a shaggy undergrowth of scrub- 
oaks and knolls of low huckleberry-bushes. The day was hot, 
and everything glowed with sunlight. In vain we turned our 
umbrella this way and that. Its whalebones creaked ; the sun s 
rays pierced straight through it, past our straw hats, into our 
little brains ; and we settled down, only to have our shoulders 
half baked by the high wagon-back. The sand of the road-side 
glittered; the wheel-tires sank into it and came up hot and 
bright. Each stone was a reflecting mirror, and the business 
of every leaf and twig seemed to be to absorb and send forth 
heat. The quiet was so perfect that the slightest crackle of a 
twig was distinctly heard. Yet, underlying this glare and seem- 
ing silence was a certain positive procession of sound. 

We shut our eyes from sheer weariness, and were lulled to 
sleep by this soft drone of living, growing, ever-renewing nature. 
You country-livers know what this voice is, which has no al])habet, 
no written language, but which is nevertheless an all-pervading, 
thrilling monotone, best rendered in what are called her solitudes. 
Benny said he could hear things grow ; and surely the wise little 
head l>oth saw and heard many beautiful things that day. 

So we young haymakers were not ashamed of the springless, 
rattling old market-wagon. Neither were we ashamed of Jona- ^ 
than, with his homespun clothes and leathern whip, chewing 
his cud like an ox, and shouting to his horse with a never-ending 
" git ap." This horse was not a fine-looking beiist. She was a 
true farm-horse, broad-backed and round-sided, carrying her 
heiid low, with a shaggy mane. She w^as old and not ambitious, 
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pacing along, at the rate of five miles an hour, with a lumbering 
gait which gave a double jolt to the clumsy wagon. She was, 
however, to be respected for her age and her safety ; and, known 
by the name of Betsy, had been for almost thirty years carefully 
tended by the family of which she was a true member. New 
England farmers were all. merciful to their beasts of burden, and 
this kindness was a natural expression of the ingrained justice 
of their natures. 

But one horse in the neighborhood was older than this one 
of my grandfather's, and that l)elonged to the aged minister of 
the parish. His horse, roaming at large, was as much a featui'e 
of the village landscape as its meeting-house or its school-house. 
It grew into the history and the traditions of the place. It was 
an unaggressive, harmless animal, and came to hold a sort of 
feeble kinship with all the villagers. When an absentee asked 
after the townspeople and their affairs, he also asked after the 
parson s horse ; and thus the unwitting beast came to be a repre- 
sentative of an enlarged humanity. This horse, long toothless 
and fed upon porridge, was so defiant of mortality that, out of 
sheer compassion, it was slain at last outside the village. I 
verily believe that the young men and maidens of the j)arish 
who had grown up during the lifetime of this dumb creature, 
and were used to the constant sight of it by the way-side, 
mourned the loss of the " parson's horse" with almost a sen- 
timent of human friendship. 

The Betsy of my grandfather's must have come of hardy 
stock, for she, too, outlived for several years her usefulness. 
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and wandered during the summer, a hobbling, gray pensioner, 
upon the shore of the mill-pond, where one day she was found 
stark and stiff, close by the ol(i boat. She used, wlien past 
service, to limp np to the piwnire-Uii's and lean her old liead 




ujioii the upjicr rail, giving ns children a sort, of blear-eyed 
recognition which was quitii touching. To see this head bobbing 
up and down amongst the tiir-oft' aldfr-buslies was as pathetic 
to our child-hearts as if the [wor ei-eature <x)uld have talked and 
reasoned with us. We were glad wheu she gave u]> the ghost 
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in a natural way, for my grandfather could not consent to have 
her killed. 

Benny and I did not after all make a very mean appearance 
on our first visit alone to our grandfather's farm. We were 
only two untaught children going to a haying. Our equipage 
and our dress were suited to our calling. We were bent on a 
kindly errand, — we were to ca,rry youth and cheerfulness, and 
so joy, into the great lonely house of an old man. Being imagi- 
native children, and having little book learning, that which we 
desired to believe, and which fact failed to give us, we coined 
out of our own brains. The seven-mile sandy plain, with its 
pines and dwarf-oaks, we declared to be no less than forty miles 
long ; whilst a moderate-sized pond Benny confidently whispered 
behind Jonathan's back could be no other than the Dead Sea 
itself. Yet this simple-hearted Benny was over-wise for his 
years about everything which could l>e coaxed by search and 
observation from the outlying landscape of his home, and he 
w^as, besides, a charming young romancer. It is delightful to 
go back to one's days of just such fresh-hearted credulity. Some 
of our childhood faiths mav have been very foolish indeed, but 
many of them were beautiful, and we are tender of them all in 
memory in after-years. We can afford to lose none of them, 
for these same tbolish beliefs were wise to us once, and swelled 
the sum of our earthlv jovs. 

In my grandfather's time, when railroads had not permeated 

Eastern New England, a long journey was an ej^och in a child's 

life ; and that was called such which was accomplished by several 

14 
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days of slow-paced travel. It was made a subject for private 
devotion and public prayer. " Our brother and sister about to 
go on a long journey" became marked people in the parish. 
Neighbors " dropped in of evenings" to talk the matter over ; 
and it was dreamed about and wrought for many weeks before- 
hand. The finest fabrics of the house were set aside and shaped 
over for that child who was going to Boston, or perhaps to some 
nearer town ; to whom most likely was given especial and lighter 
tasks, as one upon whom the unction of travel had already fallen. 
The night before the start was a busy one in the farm-house. 
Many last stitches were to be taken, and the bandbox or small 
trunk to be packed by the careful mother. The child's w^ard- 
robe, made for the occasion, was meagre, but clean and strong. 
It was the best the farm had to give, and was fine to the wearer. 
I can see Farmer Brown starting oflf with his daughter Sally, 
bound for Boston, just as he started over forty years ago. He 
was a well-to-do farmer, homely, but shrewd and honest, and 
had held high places of town trust. How exactly he is recalled ! 
His broad collar seems to cut his ears with its shai'p edges, and 
his stock clasps his neck like a vice. His blue-black homespun 
suit has been long made, but well kept, and its showy buttons 
are of double gilt. Sally's frock is of store calico, with a white 
rufile in the neck. The shawl she wears, of some printed pongee 
stuff, is a family heirloom, which her grandmother wore before 
her. Her bonnet, too gay and too small for her, has just come 
from Boston, a gift from her seldom-seen uncle, who now and 
then thrusts a town gaud upon this neglected country relative. 
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The family of this uncle they are going to visit. The innocent 
souIb have not waited for an invitation. With them the instinct 
of kinship is as strong as their faith in their religion. For six 
nionlha the mothtr's busy Lrain and fingers have toiled over 
fine twined threads of wheel and loom, to weave for thia young 




girl an outfit suitalile for this great oicat^imi. t<iie is a blithe- 
some lass, just grown up, and is engaged to teach the village 
school. 

They climb into the lumbering wagon. The younger children 
swarm about them, whilst the dear mother stands in the doorway 
with bared arms, shading her eyes with her hand, and watches 
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tliem until they are gone out of sight under the hill. Sally is 
the envy of all the other village girls, and mothers gossip to- 
gether of this weighty journey of hers. 

Many an aged country-reared person knows what that journey 
was to Sally; how grand and mysterious the town seemed to 
her, with its many streets, its crowds of j)eople, its various wares, 
and its many lights; how, impressed and oppressed l)y it, she 
grew self-conscious and lonely, and washed herself home again. 
Her uncle's house was an enchanted palace to her, and she a 
dazed girl in it. It was revealed to her that what pertained 
to herself and to her father was not in keeping with her sur- 
roundings. They were j)lainly-dressed, homespun country-people, 
well chid alongside the deep greens and russet browns of their 
farm, but ill assorting with gay town fa.shions. She saw and 
took in much. Her keen senses and bright mind were quickened 
to a wider scope by this somewhat uni)alatable taste of strange 
living. The day of her departure was a relief to her. She 
went back as she came, except that she was lightly laden with 
simple purchases. She was as warmly welcomed as if she had 
come from a foreign land. The trinkets she had bought were 
as marvellous to her mother and the other children as they 
would have been to her once. She somewhat pitied their igno- 
rance, but kept her own counsel. She was wiser than before 
she went, but not quite so happy. A glory had gone out of 
her home which could never come back. Its rooms were lower 
and narrower ; and their fitness had been lost from the garments 
which had been fashioned for her with so much care. Their 
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textures and dyes were homespun, and so less esteemed. She 
made a better teacher for having been to Boston, because she 
had more weight with her scholars. But the sweetest relish 
of her rural home had died out for her. In later years it came 
again, as a delightful memory. She would tlien have given half 
she possessed to have been starting once more from the old farm- 
house, a simple-hearted girl in calico by the side of the home- 
spun father, with the dear mother watching her from the 
doorwav. 

Our old horse plodded along so wearily that the shadows had 
grown long on the neighboring hills, and cow-bells were tinkling 
at the pasture-bars, when we drove through the gateway at the 
end of the green lane. Far away we had caught sight of our 
grandfather standing in his door. We knew him by his gray 
hair tossed in the wind. '' lies an old dear," whispered Benny; 
"just a little cross sometimes, but never cross to me." No, he 
was never cross to little Benny, and seldom to any other child. 
He was a most orderly man, and was apt to lose patience when 
children upset his settled ways. He never was known to scold 
Benny, for the boy was his namesake, and had about him, he 
used to say, the look of those who die young. There was an 
unusual trembling of the aged hand which patted our heads, 
and a very tender greeting of the old man to us. Then he 
held us at arms' length, saying, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, " So you young rascals have come to haying, have you ? 
Well, I must say, your mother needn't have rigged you out 
like two Arabs ; still, I think you'll do." Happy little Benny 
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thought he was praising our looks, and told me shortly that 
Arabs must be some grand people. 

My grandfather was a keen-witted, resolute, handsome man 
of good English stock. His life was as methodical as clock- 
work. His thrift wrested a competence from the soil ; but his 
best legacy to his descendants was a certain inborn freedom of 
soul. He loved every inch of his farm, not as a plougher and 
plodder, but as an observer and thinker. So positive and self- 
asserting wjis this high type of his manhood that his only son, 
when excej)tionally well educated and of exalted rank in his 
profession, never seemed more than his equal. Having lived 
past his fourscore years, he ended his prosperous and reputable 
life by a death of serene dignity. 

He was called stern ]}y his fellow-townsmen ; but no man or 
woman ever questioned his integrity. His career, considering 
the j)0ssibilitics of his nature, was a narrow one, but of the best, 
80 far as it went. It had little gilt and polish, — not enough 
of recreation, — Imt such as it Wiis, he took it up patiently and 
faithfully, and got out of it whatever of good it had in it. He 
did with all his might \vhatever he had to do, which was so 
much that it crowded his life to the verge of servitude. He 
was serious and earnest, if not stern, because the demands of 
his lot left little room for lighter moods, so that a higher sense 
of justice and humanity was born of this half-tragic element 
of his condition. 

The children of such fothers were well-trained children. The 
parent's will was law with them, and the law of the parent was 
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the word of God. These unpetted . yet deeply-loved sons and 
daughters were truthful and honest. They were respecters of 
age, keepers of the Sabbath, and clean in all their ways, because 
their home tuition had been founded u[)on the highest principles 
of religion and morality. Tears and tender words did not come 
easily to such hard workers and simple livers. They had an 
element of heroic resistance to what they considered weakness, 
and a Spartan estimation of all tokens of it. Mothers could 
lay out their dead children for burial, and fiithers could look 
upon them with tearless eyes. They would put them in graves 
close to their homes, and then go back to their old grooves, 
giving little outward sign. But the hurt Wiis there, deep and 
for all time. These massive old heroes, these truthful, earnest 
wrestlers for duty, held their reticence as a comely instinct, — 
a sacred inner life. 

The Christian New Englander of forty years ago was most 
reverent. His children were Gods trust to him; as such he 
trained them, and as such he gave them up. If he unwisely 
crucified the tastes and desires of his sons and daughters, it was 
because of his own blind zeal and an overstraining of Bible 
precepts. If any of them, in morality, fell short of the home 
standard, he was more smitten by it than he would have been 
by their death. 

After a supper of bread and milk, Benny and I were sent 
to bed, with orders to be up bright and early for the haying. 
The sun was already making great red streaks across the 
checked hangings in the east chamber when Benny's tap at 
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my door, and the patter of his little feet across the sanded 
floor, startled me from an uneasy slumber. I had been dream- 
ing of the enclosure in the mowing-field. I thought we were 
gathering buttercups on Olly's grave, when a great pit suddenly 
yawned, and Benny fell into it. " Quick, we are almast ready," 
he shouted, and then ran away, *' to help fix off," he said. He 
had pumped a basin of fresh water, which, with a clean towel, 
awaited me on the wooden bench at the back-door. I scrubbed 
mv face and hands with zast in that tin basin, and would be 
willing to-day to taste, in the same homely way, the pleasant 
abandon of that summer morning, if with it would come back 
the scents and voices, the glowing light, and the simple occu- 
pations of its long-pa.st, happy day. 

We ate no breakCust, Benny and I, we were too happy for 
that ; besides, a huge l)asket under Jonathan's arm was, Hannah 
w'hispered, '* brimful of goodies." The leathern-handled keg 
puzzled us; but Benny was a philosopher, and, pointing to the 
flies swarming about its spigot, confidently declared that it held 
some savory drink. 

The smallest rakes were laid aside for the new hands, as our 
grandfather jocosely called us, and we were left to follow after 
the loads. Our little fists grew red and speckled; but Benny 
said thev would soon be toui^ih hke Jonathan's, and the fun of 
treading down the sweet hay and jolting over the sill of the 
barn more than made up for all our ills. " Our new hands 
ain't so green after all," remarked 'spruce David to his fellow- 
mower. " Tell bett43r arter the new's oft'," was Jonathan's blufl* 
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reply. " The old clown !" whiai-R>re(l Benny, " How cIovlt 
David is!" said I. 

By and by, when the sun had gotten into the zenith, wo hegjin 
to feel hot and tired, and wist ionjiing glances towards the shnih- 




rock liy the sprin;^, lieliind which were the keg ami iiuinlle. 
My grandfather, seeing ua lag, took pity npon us, and si'iit \\n 
there to rest. We ate our share of the lunch, and took long 
draughts of sweetened water from the keg. Benny thought 
there was too much ginger in it, hut drank freely. Alas I for 
the struggling fly which, sticking fast upon Benny's nose, danhed 
over with molassea. made us forget to jiut back the spigot. 
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When the tliir«ty mowers came round tlie rock the keg was 
empty. 

" 80 much for babies in haying-time," growled Jonathan. My 
grandfather looked .severe, and told us to ^' start for the house." 
So we did, David slipi)ing round the rock to say to us that it 
was no matter, for he would fill the keg again. 

We idled the afternoon sadly away in the old farm-house. 
True to human nature, we little one^ turned against each other. 
*' You are black as a crow," said Bennv. *' And vou," retorted 
I, ''are as sj>eckled a*s an adder." ''All from this hateful hay- 
ing," Benny w^ent on. Then, common grief making common 
c^iuse, we came together again ; and, pledging everlasting absence 
from the haying field, w*e dwelt in love and harmony until bed- 
time. Somehow my tired little body would not rest that night. 
I had another frightful dream about a deep pit and little Benny. 
I kept waking up; but the l)ed-curtiiins looked so black, and 
the dimly-seen windows so ghostly, that I shut my eyes and 
lay trembling with fear half the night. It w^as very late the 
next morning when I was awakened by the merry haymakers 
under my window, on their way to the mowing-field. Above 
every other voice rang out Benny's, glad and c^ire free. 

After that the haying-time passed away quickly and merrily. 
Best of holidays to me ; from which have come some of the 
brightest jnctures and purest sentiments of my life. Pay-day 
came. Jonathan and David received their well-earned wages; 
scores of transient helpers had come and gone; Benny and I 
each clasped in our brown hands four bright silver dollars. 
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The big gate ojiened to let out the market- wagon, with two 
joyous-heart«(l ehildi-en. Tlieir clothes were iiiul-1i the worse 
for wear, and they looked oven queerer than they did when they 
came. They turned tenderly Kick to the white-haired old man, 
wlio watcheil them from the [lorch-iloor. " HI oonie afr<iin very 
aooii," nilk'il Brniiy, lie did come, and the big gatt- oi)ened 
wide to let him in. 





HE Slimmer harvest was past, but 
iiof the remembrance of it. Benny and I 
were ever counting tlie months, and tiien the 
Wfeka, helbre another haying. We spent our 
hoHdaya in the making of miniature rakes, and 
Mire garniiouft the whole winter with our simple 
memoi'ics. No story-book <»uld give ns pleas- 
ure like going over the past summer's homely life. We talked 
much of little things: of the maimed lamh that limj-)ed at our 
call to his evening meal ; the apeekled ti-out in the deep old 
well ; the play roek ; the herds ; the apj)le-lrees ; and mueh, very 
much, of the dear, treniblinji ohl man, who never seemed old 
to us, over whom the unreasoning love of ehildhood ciist the 
glamour of immortal youth. 

There was to be a jubilee, in antieipation of which I had 
exehanged my grandfather's dollars for bright ribbons, whilst 
Bt^nny's had gone into the prii-e of a pair of fine gaiters. The 
long-wished-for morning eame. Benny's iittle jacket, with a 
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white collar pinned to its neck, hung from a nail in the wall ; 
his new gaiters stood upon the mantel. Benny could not wear 
them then. I entered into the sports of that day with all the 
buoyancy of childhood; and though I heard Benny's moans as 
I passed the half-opened door, I did not think at evening to 
bid him good-night or give him hi.s wonted ki.ss. (xiddy girl! 
That same sick Benny was the gay companion of haying-time. 

Ever thus selfish is joy. What sympathy can gladness have 
with sorrow ? If death has never entered vour own household, 
you can carry little consolation to the mourner, — your words 
will be Jis sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. Days passed 
away ; long, weary days. The gaiters still kept their place 
on the mantel ; the white collar had become yellow with smoke 
and dust, but still it staved. Bennv no lon^^er jusked about the 
jubilee, and I shrank from his darkened room. How anxiously 
I watched the doctor's face as he softly emerged from the sick- 
chamber ! How my little heart beat if ever its wonted benignant 
smile returned ! 

One morning (Benny had been ill two weeks) I was awakened 
by the rumbling of a vehicle. There was no mistaking the 
sound ; it was the old market-wagon. In a few minutes I was 
by my grandfather's side. There Wiis no tremulous grasp of 
the hand, no gentle greeting, no fond pat on the head. His 
thoughts were with Benny, his namesake. 

*' Treiid softly," whispered the doctor, as I led my grandfather 
to the side of the sick-bed. He leaned heavily on his staff. 
and a tear trickled down his furrowed cheek. 
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" Beimy will not help us hay another year," said the olil 
nie, in broken toneH. How that death-knell fell on mv & 




Was Benny, the good, the beautiful Benny, to dii? and be buried 
in the cold, damp earth ! It could not be ; and yet, aa I looked 
at him the terrihle eonviction forced itaelf upon me. His little 
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brown hands had become thin and white, his cheeks sunken. 
He opened his eyes. 

" Benny, do you know me ?" iiaked grandfather, fondly. 

He murmured incoherently something about haying-time, the 
big rock, and the mowing-field. Again my grandfather dropped 
a tear. It was more than mv childish heart could bear. I ran 
to my chamber, and throwing myself upon the bed yielded to 
the first sharp agony of life. Oh, it is a fearful thing to pass 
for the first time through the gates of sorrow ! 

It w^as dark, very dark, when I was awakened by a light tap 
upon my shoulder. I knew the tou(?h ; it was my grandfather's 
hand. I asked no questions, but followed him instinctively to 
the sick-room. I knew^ that Benny, my loved Benny, was dying. 

There w*as no shrinking from the mysterious threshold. In 
the agony of that moment I could not cry, but stood by the side 
of the dear boy as cold, calm, and still almost as himself. There 
was no look of recognition, no w^ord from the palsied tongue. 
One gasp, one quiver of the thin lip, and the fragile chord which 
bound his pure soul to earth was broken, — there was no longer 
in that household a little Bennv. It was a most solemn death- 

« 

room. A mother wept for her lost one, and refused to be com- 
forted ; a father was bowed in agony for the child of his heart ; 
and, more touching still, the silvered locks of decrepit age 
mingled with the golden curls of lifeless childhood. 

Thus it is — the child sports a brief hour ; manhood leagues 
with mammon a few short years; and only here and there is 
given a long life. 
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Eummaging not long since amongst some old letters, I came 
upon one directed in faded ink to my grandfather. It could 
hardly be deciphered, so worn and discolored was it by time. 
It was a summons to Benny's bedside. At the bottom of the 
page, in an old man's tremulous hand, was this postscript: ''Benny 
died of brain fever the next day, at ten of the clock p.m. He 
was my best beloved grandchild." 

For weeks I mourned for my lost playmate. His chair kept 
its place in the corner ; the miniature rakes were fondly cher- 
ished ; the collar was still unpinned. By chance one day the 
chair was moved ; anon the rusty pin was drawn from the 
jacket, and one by one the little rakes disappeared. The next 
haying-time found me almost as blithe and gay as ever. Thus 
evanescent are the griefs of early childhood. 

Little Benny was buried on the old farm. It was mv 
grandfather's wish that he should be. Peoj^le (^ame from 
far and near to his funeral. They made a quaint throng, 
— hard-faced men and women, serious and sympathetic, and 
young men and maidens, with a curious awe at this, in the 
country, unusual presentment of the sublime beauty of a dead 
child. All along the farm-yard fence, as far as to the farther 
gate, stood the homely teams of these people, who had left 
their tasks to show their respect and sympathy for their 
neighbor. This congregating of wagons about a country house 
was a sure token of woe, more significant and touching than 
any bands of crape ; so also was the d(?corous going in and 
out of the silent throng. Seen from a distance, they made a 
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solemn pageant contrasted 
with the UBual quiet of a 
country home. 

Benny lay in his coffin between llu' 
windows of the "fore-room," — thut " ' >- 
room which was never used save li.r sunn 
memorial purpose. Its doors and windows 
were flung wide open now, and tlie bright 
sunshine streamed athwart the ehild'a face and 
kindled it into a marvelloua hfe likeness. 
He had few flowei-a about him : but from the 



garflen and 
blossoms 





the ficlils outside came the Hcent ot 
he h;ul !ovcd, and sweet-smelling 
tilings were clasped in the hands 
of llie women. He seemed not 
to bo (lead, but asleep; and most 
teiiilerly did nature careae this 
(-liiv ini;Lge of her 
child-lovtT wilh her 
Kc'st -"umnier gifla. The 
mourners, with their dearest 
friends, sat alwiit the boy, 
thus holding fast to him 
to the last. The preacher 
stiKJil ui>on the threshold of 
the fore room, talking mostly to them, and praying 
for them with a painful personality. He did not, however, forget 
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the application of his text and the lesson of the day to the people 
in the other rooms. His voice pervaded every corner of the house, 
and the breeze caught it up and carried it to the traveller on 
the highway, — a solemn sound. When he had finished Farmer 
Brown, in his homely way, but with a voice tender with sorrow, 
said, '' The mourners can now look at the child." 

Did you ever respond to such a call ? What measure is there 
to the agony of this last silent interview with the unresponsive 
dead ; this unanswered greeting of one who, for time, is lost in 
the most irrevocable sense; this unheeded letting-out of the 
affections to what is already going back to dust? 

Kext to the mourners, the neighbors were invited to take a 
last look at the departed. Keenly, as if it w^ere but yesterday, 
do I remember the sweet si)eech of this unpolished man; the 
instinctive shrinking of this tender-hearted rustic from thrusting 
a cruel fact upon those whom it most concerned. The relatives 
were asked to look upon their child as upon one who slept; 
the neighbors, for the last time, upon the dead. They all — men, 
w-omen, and children — took their turn over the little coffin. They 
were greatly moved, even the hardest featured of them. Men 
drew their horny hands over their eyes, and women sobbed aloud 
over this child, whom many of them had never seen while living, 
but who, dead, wrought from their suppressed natures this miracle 
of emotion. 

He lay there, his golden curls and long lashes sun-gilded, and 
clinging to his marble image with strange brightness. He was 
to them a new and beautiful revelation. He was as unlike their 
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own children as if he had belonged to another ra(*e. Death could 
not chisel the best of their own into his likeness. They saw, 
but could not comprehend, the rare quality of this child, and so 
they looked upon him and wept in wonder. He wjis too l)cautiful, 
they said, to l)e put out of sight ; and nature seemed to rebuke 
them while she smiled upon all the stages of this his last and 
little journey. The sun sank towards the west, and from beyond 
the woodland and i)asture it streamed across the oi)en grave, 
and filled the thing itself with a waiting glory. The child was 
covered and carried across the green field, and let down into it ; 
and in a little while all there Wits left of the sad pageant of that 
summer's day was a small brown mound in sight of the west 
room window. 

It seems to me, as I look back, a sweet burial without dread, 
that carrvinj^ out of the lovely child from the old farm-house, 
amidst sunshine and tender mourning, and laying him down in 
the gre(.*n field which he had made jocund the sunnner l>efore 
with his delit^ht. We talked of this Ixjv as havinii; been (;ut 
off, but after all his little life had been full and eomplett; and 
well rounded ; and when his short journey had eome to an (»nd, 
the sunshine which he had brought with him floodi.Ml and followed 
him. His burial on it glorified the farm. He was always there, 
not as under the mound with its lettered stone, but as a true little 
Benny, who, unresponsive to touch or speech, did yet roam al)out 
the place. He has never grown old, but has grown grand with 
years. The capacity of this child has been i)erfected by loving 
memory to the measure of the whole universe. He roams at 
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lai'j;e. I ?li:ill never know him here ag;un, by sight or s|K'ech or 
touch, but oiie day we sliall, I ti^ust, know each other, not as we 
Were, but as we are to be. 

Thus the wateliers and waiters, whose going away from us 
toiv oui' lioarts, are to take the sting of death from us. They 
com|M3lkHi us to shut tliem out of our earthly homes that thoy 
initfht weli-onie us into a lieaveiily. Dear children, you of eai'lier 
and you of later days, how will the mystery of your brief lives 
lie unravelled when you shall eomo down resplendent to the shore 
of the shining river, that you may help over the old, the iutirm, 
and the wearv. who staved liehiinl and mourned for voul 





^Y yranrlfntiKfr's Liirial-jil'U'o was 
within a stone's throw of the 
west room windows. To one 
coming from north or Bouth, 
(-•aat or wi'st, it was aa consjiicuous 
iis the lioiise itaolf. Its tabhils were the ghosts of my childlio<Ki. 
Tliey gave me many terrified waking hours, taking shape and 
motion to me as I stared at them from my chamher window. 
These family graveyards were a jiceuliar feature of tlic country. 
Tliey giive pathos to a lantlswi]ie, reeording with tragic fidehty 
the sorrows and moi'tality of its inhabitants. My grandtather 
loved his burial-place. It was in the way of a straight jMith 
to the orchard and the mowing field, but he seemed glad to be 
turned aside by it. Xo s[)0t, he said, was too good for little 
Benny. He used to sit hour after liour at the window which 
overlooked it, the wind softly lifting his silvery Iiair, while he 
silently contemplated this smallest, btit most precious, of all his 
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tic'li.ls. What wiis lie thinking ahout? what memories touched 
him? what certaintiea awed him? Watching witli the keen 
eye oi' childhood I got no sign, for tlie spiritual life of this 
reticent old man was chaiy of utterance. He knew tliat in this 
Ijod lie t^hould some day be laid at I'est ; and the more trembling 
his old limbs j^rew, the 
nearer his feet approached 
the borders of the eilent 
laud, the more he used to 
sit and gate 
at his graves, 




and ponder, without dnubt, 
upon the mysteries of the hereafter. 

These little fields were family hpirlooms, 
Ko one could be so pinched by jiovcrly, 

or so dopnived in sentiment, as willingly to sell them. When 
farms changed owners, these were carefully e.vempted and feni'ed 
in. Occasionally circumstance so far removed, or Providence 
so blotted out, a posterity, that a jrrave became ownerlew. 
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Even then humanity kept it from hard usage. No question 
of utility could uproot fi'om the sod the claim upon it of its 
first occupants. It was kept by their memory as firmly ;\s 
when they held in living hands its written title-deeds. There 
comes especially to mind such a burial-place. It was upon a 
hillock in the corner of a field, at the end of a green lane : a 
lovely spot overlooking a wide stretch of country. A sweet 
apple-tree, always in summer full of fruit, overhung it. I see 
the uneven mound now, matted with grass, strewn with golden 
apples, and only telling by tradition of the presence of the dead. 
I remember how stealthily children climbed up the wall and 
snatched at overhanging boughs. They were shy of the wind- 
falls on the other side, for these lonely graves were to fields 
what ghosts are to haunted chambers. 

My grandfather's old farm-house, with its lands, may go to 
strangers; but the little field, first made precious to me by 
Benny's burial, shall remain undesecrated. Under every change 
of life I know that it will be to me and my children a hallowed 
passession. Its mounds, whose tenants have gone back to the 
dust from whence they came, have given place to hollows full 
of rank grass and yarrow. Its slabs of perishable slate are 
seamed and fretted by the wear and tear of many years. Its* 
tumbled wall is covered with raspberry- vines and sumachs, and 
a maple-tree has grown monumental with the years which have 
eaten away the inscriptions from the stones beneath it. Not 
long since I visited the spot. I plucked a blossom from a straw- 
berry-vine which had thrown its tendrils into an old grave, and 
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looked upon the uneven earth about me. Benny's little stone 
reproached me with its forty odd years of wear. I grew sorrow- 
ful. Then from the luxuriant outgrowth around me came the 
assurance of IvDpe in death ; every crevice of the crumbling 
stones was teeming with vegetation. Growth had been hon\ 
of decay; from death had sprung beautiful life. The sod itself 
had been ripened by giving back to it its rightful dust. Why 
then should one mourn when a spirit, let loose from its bonds, 
exchanges its kinship with sin and sorrow and pain for a glorious 
immortality ? 

" Sacred to the memory of the d(nul !'* This is the most 
common legend, and also the truest and l)est. There is no lacing 
so mean that he may not claim for himself this epitaph. The 
grave is common ground. So far as this world goes, it brings 
all to the same level. The beggar is as sure of his morsel of 
earth as the prince is of his tomb. The rankn<:^ss of the one 
is as eloquent as the pomp of the other. The prince was clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and the damp mould clasped him ; the 
beggar was clad in rags, and the busy grass wove for him a 
rentless covering. 

The world is full of unknown graves, of whose tenants she 
•tells no stories : the unmarked and uncared-for graves of people 
stranded by accident or circumstance ; of slaughtered soldiers ; 
of pioneers in new countries ; of martyrs to liberty ; of travellers 
in far lands. The sea is continually dragging into its hungry 
maw human life, which it absorbs and hides as relentlessly as it 
washes away the sands of its shore. There is an unutterable 
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pathos in nameleas graves. I have walked through acres strewn 
thick with soldiers' bones, the harvest of great battles. No in- 
scription has touched me like ihe simple '' unknown" which 
breaks the monotony of their epitaphs. It tell* that there lies 
a man, no matter how long and well he has fought for his 
countrv, who was so undowered bv fortune, so smitten l»v cir- 
cumstance, that even his name has been lost I Yet no grave 
can be naked and forsaken, for trees and shrubs an<l grasses 
and flowers will grow on it, and over it spans the gran<l arch 
of heaven. 

In the pioneer days of New Englanrl the churchyard was a 
favorite burial-place. The early settlers, beset Ijy 'Indians, gen- 
erally planted their meeting-houses upon hill-tops which over- 
looked the wooded countrv. Thev were thus less easilv surprised, 
and better defended in case of danger. These meeting-houses 
had watch-towers; were stromz: with oaken beams and barric^ades; 
and on Sunday were filled with armed W()rshij)pers. To hold 
out unsleeping through long servi(!es was the chit^f eflbrt of 
manv of the overworked hearers. But the ukmi, whose eves 
were wide open, whose ears were (juick to hear, whose thoughts 
w-ere clear, condensed, their post was in the towers. Not an 
unseen shadow passed over the woodland ; not an unheard twig 
broke in it ; scarcxdy the rustle of a leaf escaped them. Death, 
or worse, might be the price of one minute of laggard service. 
What a grand picture one of these heroic old watchmen would 
make, perched, defiant and faithful, on one of those bygone 

church-towers ; standing there as much a warrior against the 

17 
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wildness of nature as the savageness of man. Gerome has painted 
a ^lussulman calling to j>rayers from the minaret of a mosque. 
The turbaned old Turk, leaning from his lofty perch, gives a 
weird beauty to this cold, heathen picture. Our Christian watch- 
man, lifted over the desolateness of the forest and the wiles of 
the savage, could not help standing out from such a foreground 
with a clear-cut and sublime distinctness. 

It is curious to trace out on the highest point of some prom- 
inent Xew England landscape the almost hidden outlines of one 
of these Christian strongholds, invisible to the j>asser-by, but 
fjositive and well-defined to the antiquary. I have seen the 
latter coax out from a gra.^s-grown summit the underlying sods 
of an old structure. He paced it for me, and told me where were 
its pulpit, its door, and its towers. He rebuilt for me this quaint 
house into the tamed landscai>e. One cannot at this day well 
appreciate the heroism of that armed devotion. It is easier to 
imagine how dazed one of the old watchmen would be to find 
himself suddenly resurrected u}>ou his tower, with no foe to fight 
against. 

When the Indians ha<l passed away the meeting-houses were 
still, for convenience, centrally locate<l ; and, l>eing used by a 
whole township, were often far away fi'om any habitation. Later, 
however, the isolated meeting-house, with its " God's acre," was 
deserted. Pojnilation increased, villages sprang up, and new 
places of worship were built to meet the growing means and 
needs of the people. The old burial-grounds began to seem 
too far away and too lonely for the beloved dead. Village people 
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clioee to lay them in some 
'pot nejir by, will eh was 
fenced cwefully out and adorned 
with trees and flhruhs. At the same 
-' time the thrifty farmer set aside a spot 
in some liehl, apt tii he the moat coiispicuous 
point on his fiinn. 
Meanwhile the deserted plat, aown thick with the 
bonea of Christian pioneers, was taken up and cared for hy nature. 
Tradition clung to it, ghosts haunted it, vegetation ran riot over 
it, its walla tumbled, its stones were zigzag, it was ragged and 
uneven and wild, but beautiful. It lay upon the landsca(>e a 
legend of the past, whether you read it in its rude inscriptions 
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or in the gray, desolateness of its aspect. It came to be known 
as *' the old graveyard," — something incorporated into the historj- 
and atmosphere of the place ; a solemn suburb, in the sentiment 
of which every villager had an inherited or acquired possession. 
A mile away from a Xew England village, on the edge of a 
primeval forest, by the side of a deserted highway, have lain 
undisturbed for years the bones of its patriarchs. Here was 
once a meeting-house, but so long ago that nothing but tradition 
tells of its site. This meeting-house doubtless had its towers 
and its watchers ; but the thing itself, and the actors in it, have 
literally gone back to dust. Only the undying beauty of the 
landscape remains, which embo<lies in it the ancient burial-place. 
This is almast surrounded by a pine forest, and is only separated 
by the thread of a grass-irrowu path from a Wautiful lake. It 
is one of the sweetest spots I ever knew ; and if a patch of earth 
can l»e sacred to the memorv of the dead, this is made so bv 
the dedication of munificent nature. The site of it, with that 
of the meeting-house, contrary to custom in troublous times, 
lies low. The shimmering little ponrl must have l>een delightful 
to the pioneers of the unbroken wilderness. Its shores can he 
but little chanLTcd from what tliev were in the djivs of the old 
meeting-house, for the pine-trees of its encircling forest seem 
as ancient as time itself. Were the })ines, without undergrowth, 
and the [»ond and the highways gooil for strategic purposes, or 
were the builders of this ancient house l^eguiled by the exceeding 
beauty of the landscape ? Three Indians, after a hard struggle, 
were once killed upon this pond, and the meeting-house outlived 
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their race; so I suppose the old savage drama was played out 
in it. Long sermons were preached ; guns were stacked by its 
doorway; and up in its towers stood men, whose eyes never 
turned away from the road, the pond, and the pines. Of all 
the tragic and historic life of the spot, we have left only this 
forsaken burial-place. 

Now and then a traveller, drawn by the shimmering of the 
little pond through the trees, follows the by-road which leads 
to it. He stoops down, pulls apart tangled weeds and grass, and 
tries to spell out some of its time-worn inscriptions. lie finds 
the deeply-cut name of the last pastor of the church, and of 
scores of other ancient and godly men. What he fails to decipher 
ai'e manifold texts of scripture and verses of old hymns, quaintly 
spelled and lettered. This now illegible stonescript was once 
tenderly illustrative of the virtues of the underlying dead. I 
recall, as if it were but vesterdav, the last burial in that old 
churchyard; the rude bier; the procession of vilhigers following 
after the mourners ; the sunshine and the sik^ice of the dav. 
The train wound slowly through the forest, by the pond, into 
the churchyard. There was no rattling of hearse and coa(*hes; 
no crowd of gazers in holiday attire. It Wc\s a carrying of the 
dead with simple, solemn ceremony to the grave. The bier was 
set dowm ; the villagers stood around it ; and then the minister, 
with bare head, said, reverently, " Let us pray." flis voice went 
through the old wood, across the pond, and seemed to fill all 
space. 

I know of no service more beautiful and impressive than a 
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village funeral of olden times. I have been to many such, and 
each stands out in memory like a painting. The bereavement 
of one villager was the grief of every other. Silence and sorrow 
fell over them all. The presence of the dead hallowed a house. 
Hard-working women crowded in, and grew gentle and beautiful 
with sympathy. Bronzed men, with hands calloused by toil, 
hfted and folded the rusty pall as lightly as if it had been of 
gossamer. The preacher, standing upon the threshold of the 
'' best room," filled the house with his simple words; hymns were 
sung reverently by untrained voices ; relatives took a last look 
of their dead ; neighbors followed after them ; the lid was ham- 
mered down with that mournful stroke once heard never for- 
got ti^n ; the coarse-handed, warm-hearted men lifted the coffin 
2^ tenderly as they had handled the pall, and carried it outside 
where the bier waited to receive it. The hoUvse was hushed as 
it {)assed out, and the procession, called out by some neighbor, 
noise lesslv formed behind it. 

What a terrible passing out that is, — the going forth of a 
dead body never to return ! Hope goes forth with the most 
forlorn de])arture of a living friend. Sickness, distance, time, 
all leave room for desire and expectation ; death never. We 
cannot know our loss until our dead have left us. The presence 
of the lifeless body gives us a measure of consolation. It awes 
us bv the svftimetrv of its marble beautv. The utter peace 
and silence which possess it steal also into us, and we sit com- 
forted in the presence of our dead. But oh ! who can measure 
the utter agony of that hour when they go from us for all time, 
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bol'ne out unresisting, to be forevermore things of the pist? 
If we call out to them, their own hps are dumb. Stretching out 
our arms for them, their own are bound and move not. Turning 
back to the desolated household, what utter emptiness is there, 
silence and darkness and nothingness where was fulness and 
brightness and presence I No echo of a voice in the air ; no 
footfall ; never so light a touch of the hand ; gone, utterly gone ; 
henceforth to be slipping farther and farther away from the 
treacherous hold of memory. 

After a funeral the people were apt to linger, dropj)ing off 
one by one, each to his own way and work ; only relatives and 
near friends staying to sit down to unrelished baked meats. 
The bier, flinging out its fantastic arms, always mai-ked the 
newest-made grave, and stayed upon it until transferred to that 
of a later comer. 

I have listened hours to a village necrology from the lips of 
an old woman, who never mis.<ed the date of a funeral, nor forgot 
the wav the wind blew on the dav of it, or the meats tlie mourners 
ate. Her tales, told mostly in rude rhyme, were ludicrously 
minute, yet simple and touching. It was like the unrolling of 
a panorama of scenes, rough, perhaps, and sharply sketched by 
a few lines, but most admirable for truth and power. Tender 
traditions, quaint old customs, you are all a part of the treasures 
of bygone days. 



I 
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There were " hired men" 
ami " hired women," but no 
piTVMiite, ill my grandfiither's 
(l)iy. These " hired" men iind 
woinL-n were the sons and 
daughters of respectable farmei-s, wiio had simply transferred 
themselves into more prosperous homes than their own. There 
was no degradation in the change. Hard labor was the birth- 
right of the average farmer's lx>y, and he cared little whether 
he drudged upon his father's fami or upon tha,t of a neigh- 
bor. The girl who was neat and thrifty at home made a neat 
and thrifty " help," an<l as such she had her reward in a 
good name and kindly treatment. Her pay was very small as 
wages are now reckoned, but ample for the needs of her 
time. Her drea'j was suited to her calling. In winter it was 
of homespun woollen ; in summer it was of strong gingham, also 
18 
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home-made, but far prettier than the winter garment. The 
threads of the latter, spun in long winter evenings and dyed 
in the chimney-corner, made sombre, unbecoming stuffs. The 
ginghams, fancifully checked with blue or yellow, were the prod- 
uct of the flax-field. The rustic weaver, sitting in the sunshine 
on summer days, skilfully plied her shuttle, and from the seeming 
entanglement of white threads with blue and yellow and brown, 
rolled off from the beam of her loom an admirable web. It was 
clean-looking and strong, and into the making of it had gone 
some of the farm's most precious products. Underlying its 
texture were the daintv blue blossoms of the flax-bed, and skill 
and judgment had been brought to bear upon each of the many 
processes of its handling. 

The garments made from it would now seem as quaint as the 
web itself. Hannah always wore when working about the house 
a long, broad apron, with gathered bib, tied at the neck and waist 
with strinsj^s. In w^inter this was of blue mixed t'otton and wool 
cloth, and in summer of the checked blue or vellow and white 
gingham. It was an inseparal)le part of her working attire, a 
true servant's costume, as peculiar and becoming to her vocation 
as the peasant dress of any other country. 

This Hannah, the ^^ hired girl" of my grandfather, was a repre- 
sentative one. Her l)ehavior was as befitting her station as 
her dress. Despite the seeming equality of her position in the 
household, she was utterly honest, patient, foithful, and respectful. 
She never changed her place, and she spun and wove and knit 
and stitched her strength into the fabrics of the house until her 
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hair grew gray and her eyes dim in its service. Long rule made 
my grandmother somewhat hard, and she was liable to exact 
from Hannah, as a right, that labor which she had first bought 
as a privilege. The lifelong serving- woman, by running in her 
narrow groove year after year, had become a sort of machine, 
and her mistress had learned to expect the unfailing working of 
it. The relation was not a tender one, but it was honest and 
respectable. In the soil of that New England life the pan lay 
close to the surface. 

Such servants as Hannah were often sought in marriage by 
hard-working young farmers. They made faithful, thrifty wives, 
and their houses were scrujnilously neat. They only shifted one 
drudgery for another, but in their own humble homes pride 
was added to the patience which they wove into the webs of 
their employers. 

The neighbors talked of Hannah as having been a good-looking 
lass, but when Bennv and I first knew her she was much the 
worse for wear. Still her faded gray eyes looked kindly upon 
us and we loved her. Xobodv seemed to think that Hannah 
had grown old. Her name and her virtues were a perennial 
possession of the house and the neighborhood. She was always 
called ^^ Hannah." Her dress and her ways never changed. 
What went to make up ** Hannah" was the same through all 
years. By this the people knew her. The more unkindly time 
treated her body the more valued " Hannah" became. The 
serving-woman grew lean and wrinkled and ugly, but " Hannah" 
grew venerable and beloved. There was about her a certain 
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magnetism which ignored station. This humble serving-woman, 
this '' Hannah" in her homespun tyre, filled w^th wild herbs and 
roots, carried healing with her to sick neighbors. She was so 
gentle that she was more welcome than her mistress. In that 
household into which death had come Hannah was sure to be. 
The softness of her voice and touch and step brought consolation 
with them. There was something in her life that preached, — 
that great faith which she had borne with her from childhood, 
and which she plainly shaped into simple w-ords, — that utt«r 
self-sacrifice which clothed her like a garment, and put out of 
sight all that w'as homely about her. The sympathy she offered 
fell like balm where wiser speech failed. 

Hannah had queer ways. She was given to interior adorn- 
ments, and the fruits of her needlework were thick in the house. 
These were not fine, but considering the material from which she 
wrought them, and the time and patience which she gave to them, 
they were worthy of praise. She pinned black broadcloth cats 
to the wall, brought out in silhouette upon red flannel. As por- 
traits they were failures, and little Benny was always saying to 
her that he was sure he had never seen anv Ciits like them. She 
hung novel comb-cases under all the bedroom looking-glasses. 
These were of varied shapes and materials, some of broadcloth, 
some of strawy and less pretentious ones of covered pasteboard, 
all much stitched with colored silks. The patchwork about the 
house was endless. Hannah hoarded scraps of silk and cambric, 
and pieced them together into pin-balls, chair-cushions, and cov- 
erlets. She glued painted pictures to the inside of wide-mouthed 
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glass jars, which she filled with flour and planted with asparagus, 

thus simulating quaint vases. She embossed blown egg-shella 

with the pith of bulruahea, coiled round 

bits of bright silk, and hung them upon 

pine boughs in the fireplaces of the front 

rooms. Homely handiwork, but well 

seasoned with the true flavor of rustic 

hfe. 

Her best taste she gave to her 
flowers. She had never read a 
book on flower-culture 
had come fi 
woodhind, pas- 
ture, and 
field. From lier 
earliest childhood she had 
used to blossoms, 
bright and sweet and growioL 
just where they ought to gi-ow 
Her scarlet poppies set 
off the Southern 
bed, hop- 

5 hid 

the 
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ragged garden-wall, and lilies and rose-bushes ran riot in 
corners. She had her bachelor's buttons and marigolds and 
pinks, and a host of other common flowers, crowded against 
beets and carrots and parsnips, wherever she could get a chance 
for them. They ran {)arallel on both sides with the broad, 
middle garden-walk, flanked the edges of side-beds, and faced 
their outermost paths with a fringe of sweetness. Coming up 
two-leaved and tiny, they had a hard fight against my grand- 
father's and Jonathan's hoes; luU tlun- throve nevertheless, and 
ripened into the bloom and fragrance of the garden. 

Lilac-bushes straggle<l about unpruned, and were troublesomely 
prolific. Forty years ago they stood compactly by the doorsteps 
and under the windows of most well-to-do-farmers' houses, from 
their toughness and bi-ightness fit country shrubs. The grateful, 
abundant thing took kindly to any earth, to any location, climb- 
ing out of shade into sunshine, spreading rapidly in bright places, 
a good worker, and long suffering of ill usage. I remember one, 
shut into the angle of a tall fence, which, although most dense 
of foliage, was the grief of my early childhood, becixuse of its 
barrenness ; but which, the very first spring it reached the top- 
most board, was purple with blossoms. 

Hannah's rose-bushes never had any pruning, save what nature 
gave them. Old stocks died down, and new ones came in their 
stea<.l. They seemed always to be dying and coming to life again. 
They were unmercifully knocked about and trampled upon by 
8j)ring workers ; hens burrowed through their roots ; and yet 
they always came out every spring as good as new, and bore 
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the largest and sweetest of roses. I do not see such roses now, 
so full of scent, so deep-dyed, as the double damask and white 
ones which blossomed in my grandfather's garden. It seems 
as if they must have gotten their strength from the rugged soil. 
The damask ones were like peonies for size, and their bushes, 
thick with full-blown flowers and iDuds, in every stage of opening, 
were only surpjissed for beauty by those of the creamy-white 
rose, which were as soft-tinted as the first blush of dawn, and 
daintily-scented as the quickening breath of spring. 

Hannah's flowers were all sweet-smelling, gracious, hardy, 
grateful things. Her pinks were marvels for color and scent. 
Her bachelor's buttons, blue and purple and white, ]>erfumed 
the morning. Her columbines, wild denizens of the garden, kei)t 
always a woodland flavor. They got mixed and unsettled as 
to color, but held fast their untamed nature. 

The pride of the garden were the two peony roots, just inside 
the gate on either side*. They were amongst the earliest comers 
in spring, peeping up out of the brown mould with their great 
crimson leaf-buds, which speedily thrust up into strong stocks, 
to be the bearers of as many blossoms. How those peonies 
grew ! New stocks came up every year, and each new stock 
seemed to bring with it a peony heavier and deeper-dyed than 
before. Jonathan tied them up every season ; Init still they 
waxed bigger and bigger, until a barrel hoop would not hold 
them. They were the envy of all the children, and the admi- 
ration of farmers' wi\'^s. 

Poor unlettered Hannah, so patient in her round of homely 
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toil, 80 fond of flowers, had an untaught dehght in beautiful 
things. Treading with weary feet her toilsome way, she trans- 
muted the joys and sorrows and stinted incidents of lier homely 
life into pure gold ; and making the most of her meagre chances, 
has compelled me to remember her not so much by what she 
was as by what she might have been. We can never rat<3 a 
person justly until we have disentangled the story of his or her 
life from the impetus or hindrance given to it by fortune. What 
Hannah was I know ; what she might have been is suggested by 
her largeness of heart and sweetness of instinct. With proper 
scope here this serving-woman might have been a lady. Who 
shall say now that she was not a lady ; and that what she was 
equal to, and got not in this life, she is in eternity finding in 
full measure ? 

But Jonatlian. Ah, Jonathan ! what shall I say of thee ? 
The first sight I had of thee, thou wa.^t sitting in the old market- 
wagon, smoking and cross-legged. When I last saw thee, thou 
wast sitting in the miller's door, still smoking and cross-legged. 
Unshaven, unshorn, with nose, chin, and cheeks all awry, his 
nether garments shrinking from his blue hosen, his bristly hair 
standing out from his weather-worn hat, Jonathan lounged on 
the low stoop, puffing away at his pipe, joking with " Molly" 
and the miller, and interlarding his slow talk with many a "yaw" 
and '' wall." 

Yet, with all his uncouthness of person, dress, and dialect, he 
was a true Jonathan, honest, self-reliant, hard-working, kind even 
to gentleness. He was tender of children, and merciful to all 
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dumb creatures. When a young lamb chanced to stray from 
the told, it was Jonathan who stayed out two-thirds of the chilly 
autumn night until he had found it, and then nursed it until it 
was strong again. " Good Jonathan," said little Benny, in the 
wanderings of liis sickness. " Good Jonathan," echoes my heart 
aftei' many years. 





Jived at niy grandfather'a 
just aa moat of the well-to- 
New England farraera 
lived forty years ago. On 
Moil I lay morning, long be- 
I'uj'f siiri-i-iae, my grjindraother 
and Hannah would be busy be- 
fore two steaming tubs in the long porch. By this early start 
they got the freshness of the morning. The sun came np 
from behind the distant hills, lifted shadows from the wood- 
land, mist from the valley, and cast a shimmer upon the dew- 
covered fields. It streamed through the porch -door, across 
the floor, past the washers, and exalted what was a little 
while before only the dull aspect of labor to a share of the 
binghtness of the morning. There is a transient time between 
the uprising of the sun from the horizon and its full pos- 
session of the landscape, in which there is a sort of pictorial 
aspect of the meeting of day with night, whicb is exquisitely 
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beautiful. Only the country-liver can fully feel it — tliis dyin^ 
of night with the birth of day — this supreme moment when the 
mists and dimness and low voices of the one exhale into the 
melody and brightness of the other. It is a daily miracle — this 
sudden transition from gray to rosy light — this unrolling of the 
dew-covered landscajic — this assumption, in delicious crescendo, 
of sound — this quickening of the day's life over the sleep of 




night — this flying of darkness, as of a ghost pursued, before the 
flooding of light — this oldest of all stories again told. Awake, 
tor the day has dawned ! 

In those days women washed who went to church in brocades 
and satins. They used no machinery, there Wiia no bleaching- 
powder nor blueing in their tubs, and yet their linen came out. 
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as Hannah used to say to my grandmother, "as white as the 
driven snow." These two women kept time at their scrubbing, 
and in the early morning, when they were fresh, hummed psalm 
tunes together. They were not belittled by this labor, but by 
their oflBciency and content they gave dignity to it. It may 
have broadened their hands, — I am sure it did their chests, — but 
they accepted, with the utmost willingness, these clumsy and 
necessary toils of their living. How I longed to plunge my 
arms into the foaming, sparkling, rainbow-tinted suds, in spite 
of Hannah's bleached, parboiled fingers ! When Jonathan had 
carried the tubs to the well for the final rinsing of the linen, 
it was my care afterwards to keep Betsy, the old horse, from, 
walking under it, flapping snow-white upon the line. Those 
washing-days wfere some of the best play-days and dream-days 
of my childhood. Who can number the bubbles of both suds 
and brain which have sparkled and floated away in the atmosphere 
of their quaint surroundings? 

The east-porch door was, my grandmother said, '*a sightly 
place." Far away on the horizon, between two hills, nestled a 
small hamlet. The deep valley below was dense with an old 
forest, from which a belt of green fields arose and fell again 
to make a bed for the mill-stream, down to which stretched my 
grandfather's broad acres. The mill and the roof of the miller's 
red cottage were just in sight, and the clatter of wheels and 
the babbling of waters were pleasant to hear. Around the corner 
one caught a glimpse of the brook where Molly, the miller's 
daughter, bleached her linen, and Jonathan loitered with her 
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when his day's work was done. Farther on was Benny's httle 
grave. 

In that porch-door I used to sit and dream away the day, 
listening to the harmless talk of the washei*s, who never let a 
traveller go unheeded on the highway. What innocent gossip 
it was, as I hear it now, whispering through the years ! " Where 
is the parson going this early ?" ^* Who can be sick now ? the 
doctor is riding like the wind." ^' I shouldn't think Mrs. Brown 
could spare Sally for school to-day." Thus one by one the 
wavfarei's went bv, and the washers watched and babbled 
until they grew tired with their work, and so unobservant and 
silent. 

Twice a week, with much method and little bustle, quantities 
of butter and cheese were made ready for the market. The 
unctuous odor of those tasks comes back to me, and I still taste 
the all-pervading flavor of the cheese-room. I see the clumsy 
press, trickling with sour juices, the polished wooden bowls, the 
rows of shining pans set out to scald in the sunshine, mistress 
and maid, in checked homespun aprons, shaping the golden 
butter or cutting the tender curd. Dear, simple-hearted women ! 
your work was the common task of a farmer's household, but you 
made it seem like a pastime by the skill you brought to bear 
upon it. It might have been drudgery in other hands, but in 
yours it only showed how little the dignity of labor depends upon 
what one does, and how much upon the way in which tasks are 
taken up. Untoward accidents sometimes happened. The cream 
would not give up its butter, or the cheese cracked in turning, 
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mishaps dreaded by skilful dairy-women. Old Nance, who lived 
in the edge of the wood, beyond the miller's cottage, was sup- 
posed to bewitch farmers' cows to the spoiling of their products, 
without mercy, and many a farm-house door had nailed upon 
its lintel a horseshoe as a charm against her plottings. If there 
was any virtue in them the old woman lay down often at night 
with uneasy bones. Old Nance was a forlorn, crazed creature, 

• 

whose early history had been dropped out of speech, and who 
throve best in her half-savage woodland life. The farmers added 
to the pittance which the selectmen grudgingly gave her, so that 
she never suffered for food or clothing. Every ambition had died 
out of her. She seemed to have but one vestige of humanity 
left, and that was her affection for the living things in the woods 
about her. Birds were always hovering over her hut, and in 
winter the snow around it was thick with footprints of untamed 
creatures which had come to pick up the crumbs she had pinched 
for them from her poverty. Nothing could be more repulsive 
than this haggard old woman, crouching over her embers in her 
one-roomed hut, or groping with a faded shawl over her head 
for fagots amongst the white snow of the forest. She was a 
blot upon the landscape, this waif of humanity stranded alongside 
the purity of domestic life. 

Uncouth old safe, dearer to my grandmother than costly bric-a- 
brac to modern fine lady, nobody seems to make nowadays such 
cheeses as bulged out your canvas sides, prettily mottled with 
tansy or wholesome yarrow, and crumbling under the knife when 
cut. They had a toothsome way of dissolving in the mouth, 
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and tickling the palate with a pleasant tingle. The fine grain 
of the products of my grandmother's dairy might have been 
due to the fineness of her own texture. I have more often tasted 
far coarser results from like material. Hers looked and tasted 
like the work of a lady. 

The heavy labor of the day over, and the hearth swept and 
scrubbed, my graudmotlier and Hannah, who were never idle, 
sat down to their mending, or the one went to her distatf and 
the other to her weaving. My grandmother was never hand- 
somer than she was when sitting by her little flax-wheel, with 
a handkercliief of white muslin about her neck, lier snow-white 
hair drawn under her j)lain cap, and tlie rosy sunlight of the 
waning day falling across her faded face and still fine figure. 
Upon her also fell, like a benediction, that soft-tinted later beauty 
which is the inheritance of vigorous, rij)e old age. Hannah, 
glorified by the same sunlight, played her plainer part, and sat 
by her wheel or at her loom, her attire and mien adjusted to her 
station with a singular fitness. 

The clatter of the loom in the chamber and the whizzing of 
the flax- wheel below made a constant hum of industry in the 
old farm-house. Much wool was also spun, and the moaning 
of the big wheel was the saddest sound of my childhood. It 
was like a low wail from out the lengthened monotony of the 
spinner's life. I used to stop my ears against it, and many 
a time have run down to the woodland to c^et awav from its 
painful persistence. The same wail, taking other shapes, has 
followed me ever since, and after all there is to every life, even 
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the seemingly most fortunate, a deep undertone of complaint 
and resistance. 

My grandmother's little flax-wheel was a gossipy thing, w^hirring 
away at racy bits of news falling from the lips of demure old 
ladies in broad frilled caps and square neckerchiefs. How like 
they had all grown by walking in the same rut all tlieir days ! 
The only individual flavor about them seemed to lie in the 
diverse figures on their snuff-box covers, and the varied stitchings 
of their goose-quill knitting-sheaths. How they talked and knit, 
and knit and tiilked, with tireless tongues, putting in marks at 
their narrowings ; slowly shaping their socks with oft-repeated 
measurings ! Upon one of them, flighty Huldah, I look back 
with peculiar liking. She was a full-blooded little gossip, the 
kindest of mischief-makers. Everything about her, her dried- 
up, sinewy figure, snapping gray eyes and shrill voice, her yawn- 
ing calash, huge reticule, and broad pocket were in keeping with 
her calling. Everybody was glad to see Huldah's blue cotton 
umbrella bobbing up and down upon the highway ; and no crone 
was surer than she of light rolls and a strong cup of tea. She 
alwavs carried an umbrella through rain or shine because, she 
once confidingly whispered to little Benny, she w^as ^^ just the least 
bit flighty in the upper story." She w^iis particular about the 
quality of her snuff*, and most generous with it. The cow on 
the cover of her box w%'\s the delight of all youngsters. Fhghty 
though she wa.s, she had, Jonathan said, " an uncommon taking 
way with her." She praised the farmers' crops and the gude- 
wives' linen. She had a gift of making you pleased with yourself. 
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I can hear her now, "They du say, JoDathan, that Molly ia just 
the peertest and pootiest gal in town. Lore me! Hannah, you 
can du more work than any other gal-" She was most excellent 
in sickness, — endless in pa- 
tience, and a sleepless watclicr. 
There was a charm in tlii> 
very click of her needle.-, 
which seemed to keep time 
with the blinking of her eyew. 
I was sure, though, that mmiy 
of her stitches were false ones, 
and Hannah held her stockings 
in high contempt. Her true 
iiold upon the patience anil 
affections of the people lay in 
that very flightines.« of whi. 
she was so iiathetically uui 
scions, ^ — -an infirmity whu 
never fails to touch i\v 
sympathy of the rudest 
people. She pro- 
fessed to live with 
her brother, although 
her true abiding-place 
was with her towns- 
people at large. Her unbidden coming always brought them 
good. The charities of her simple heart were as broad and 
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healing as if her brain had been stronger, and the draft she 
made upon their pity came back to them in kindly acts. No 
hearth was ever too crowded to take her into its circle ; no hand 
ever too busy to grasp hers in welcome. So this half-crazy 
woman, chattering and laughing with a wild wit, with no single 
external grace to commend her, through the mystic way of 
humanity passed like a beatitude across her neighbors* thresholds. 
Her foibles weighed with them as gossamer ; but the sweetness 
of her mission stayed after her. Poor Huldah ! The first time 
I left my grandfather's home alone her cotton umbrella stood by 
the door. She herself patted me on the head, called me a good 
child, and gave me a piece of dried gingerbread out of her 
snuffy reticule. The gingerbread I threw into the highway, but 
the quaint picture of the kind-hearted, wandering old woman — 
many years dead, and whom I never saw again — I cannot throw 
away. 

Saturday at my grandfather's brought baking, with its morning 
bustle. Such a hurrying and scurrying and sputtering and 
splashing as there was! For a short space misrule seemed to 
have invaded the household. The big oven crackled and roared, 
whilst Jonathan plied it with fuel. Hannah was reckless with 
milk and eggs. My grandmother kept up a continued rattling 
of spoons and pans, and I seemed always to be in the way. 
Gradually materials took shape. The fire died down in the 
oven ; Jonathan cleared and swept it, and shut it up. Shortly 
it was opened and tried, and then packed with pots and pans 
and plates, close up to the brim. Doughnuts sizzled and steamed 
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in the big pot on the crane, and the scent of food, cooked and 
■ uncooked, was far-reaching and positive, pleasant and appetizing. 
The household, by degrees, settled down. The doughnuts were 
Bkimnied out and the fat set by to cool. The hearth was swept ; 
the floors and tables scrubbed ; soiled garments were changed for 
fresh; and, with the twilight, peace seemed to come in thi-ough 
doors and windows, — peace to real upon the white heads of aged 
man and aged woman, ufMiu their man-servant and uuiid-aervant, 
and upon the child within their gates. 





■itS) 



II E Rssonce of neighViorliness is fine- 
grained. Its charily suftereth long and 
is kind ; its humanity never wearieth ; 
it 13 unbound by custom ; unlraught by 
price; i\ jterenniai spring; an invaluable 
gift. Behold in a woman your model 
country neighbor. She is lynx-eyed, but not over-eurious ; spon- 
tanoous, but not familiar; helpful, but not aggixMsive. She takes 
note of your necesaitiea, whieh she relieves witliout ostentation. 
So great is her generosity of effort that she keeps no account 
in memory of those deeds by which she has made you her debtor. 
If she needs you she freely asks of you. She is more reticent 
of her words than her works ; and weighs well her speech, that 
by it her social relations may not be marred. She is unmoved 
by impulse or prejudice. She may be hard of exterior, but ten- 
derne.sa dwells in her. If bidden to a feast she goes to it in 
her Ijest attire, with serious dignity ; but into the sick-room she 
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glides with unchanged garments, bearing with her the healing 
of herbs, softness of presence, and a feeling heart. 

My first-born was buried from a country home. His short 
life had been of no use to any one outside of that home. To my 
neighbors he had left nothing worthy of remembrance; he had 
made hardly a ripple upon the surface of their quiet lives. He 
had simply come and passed away. Lo! what was wrought by 
the silent mysterv of his death. Thev throntT:ed about him. 
They touched his white garments with exquisite tenderness, and 
let fall upon them tears of pity and love. One of them wrapped 
him in his winding-sheet, smoothed his hair prettily, and touched 
his brow with a holv, motherly kiss. 

Beloved country neighbors of another home, dear are the 
memories of your spontaneous kindness to me and mine, — you 
true, tender-hearted, free-handed, helpful, bygone neighbors. 
Tirzah, Tirzah the good ! you were hard- worked and plain ; 
but you were so clothed upon with self-denial, kindness, and 
charity that my children loved you, and you were beautiful to 
them. They never missed in you any graces ; to them you were 
pure gold. Dear old woman ! when your weary feet shall pass 
over to the shining shore, two, I am sure, will gladly go down 
to meet you. Kind old Tirzah, may I some time see you in the 
beautiful garments of immortality I " God bless Tirzah !" lisped 
Marion, in infantile speech ; and night after night went up this 
simple petition until the child's tongue forgot its cunning. 

My grandfather's neighbors were scattered over a wide space 
of country. The nearest one of them was half a mile away ; 
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but distance only seemed to lend zest to their intercourse with 
one another. Lack of diversion also gave impulse to it. The 
drama they all helped to play was upon a narrow stage, with few 
acts ; and they, the actors in it, were so far apart that each stood 
out to the others most conspicuous for the right or wrong render- 
ing of his part. Every incident and accident of one's daily life 
was, to his neighbor, what his costumes are to the player in the 
theatre, a sort of marking of him. His horse, his oxen, his 
wagon, and his dog identified him, like the wearing of a stage 
garment; and all his incomings and outgoings, all the ways of 
his household, were most familiar to his townspeople. Sunday 
noonings made neighbors ; the courtesies of hayings and harvest- 
ings brought them together ; and the leisure of winter revealed 
each to the other. They were compelled to be dependent upon, 
and so kind to, one another, — these simple, isolated people. 
They found relief from the restraint of labor and the suppression 
of their working days in their holiday garrulousness, and their 
eager recognition of every other man and woman as their neigh- 
bor. When clad in their best suits, with a little respite from 
toil, their whole natures seemed to rebound; and silent, stern 
men became eager chatterers. Very simple gossip it was, mainly 
of herds and crops and town affairs. They thronged the meeting- 
house steps on Sundays, gathered in knots about the village 
stores, and never failed on the highway to salute one another 
with much speech. The smallest mishap to the one was speedily 
known to the rest, and this large recognition came back manifold 
in sympathy. 
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Extreme deference was exacted from cliildren to parents, and 
from youth to old age. Amongst the men there was little social 
assumption, save that the best thinkers, known as such, took 
unto themselves a certain boidiioss of sijeech. Their «dutations 




followed custom, and their common talk ran in grooves; but the 
maas of them were as strong in logic as their soil was in rock ; 
and they were almost as easily turned as the latter from their 
slow-formed opinions. They were weather-wise almost to accuracy, 
and foretold to one another the coming and shifting of storms. 
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Nothing could be quainter upon the highway than the meeting 
in midsummer of two anxious farmers in their high-backed 
wagons. They stopped, compared the size and state of their 
exposed crops ; and then fell to watching the clouds, each shading 
his eyes with his hand. Hardy, resolute, half-defiant, they had 
a sort of heathen aspect — these sons of and worshippers of the 
soil. Their hopes, and so their hearts, were bound up in the 
signs of sun and wind and cloud, and they naturally grew into 
such picturesque and harmless idolaters. 

The women of my grandlather's neighborhood were more given 
to social distinctions than the men. The wives of " forehanded" 
farmers and professional men were apt to be somewhat exalted, 
or, in the speech of the times, '^ looked up to." This was because 
of a partial exemption from toil; and they lacked the intensity, 
the wild flavor, of those humbler women, who threw their whole 
strength and will into their vocations, and thus made themselves 
worthy of better things. ^What if these latter did seem like 
drudges, and grow hard and ugly to sight ; the patience and the 
power and the will to do were still in them, and the price they 
paid for their fidelity gave a pathetic nobleness to the sacrifice. 

The women were, as a class, reliirious. Thev were not emo- 
tional, busy, bustling Christians. They knew little about missions 
and Dorcas societies. There w-as not much poverty to tax their 
sympathies. They were learned in doctrines, firm of faith, and 
full of a simple reverence. They were never so fagged or bur- 
dened that they could not, on the Lord s day, lay aside their 
cares and toils, and go up to His house. It ought to have been 
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an easy thing for these women to enter into the kingdom. Their 
life liere Wiis so hard upon them that the life to come must have 
held out to their weary souls a pictture, beyond all measure 
delightful, of the eternal rest, the everlasting i)eace of the true 
gospel. 

The meagreness of their lot l>eg<)t in many of them a stinginess 
al)OUt dollars and cents : Init the nu^st carnal-mindtMl of them 
wei'e trulv reverent on the Lord's dav ; and thev all endured 
frost-bites an(i long sermons, in tlu^r unwaruKMl churches, with 
a praist'worthy patience. 8weet to them was the hush of their 
restful Sabbaths. It was the sign and token to them of a Sai>bath 
that should never end. 

When their childivn were young, these ancient mothers had 
to clothe them with garments spun and woven by their own 
hands; and for the daughters, as they grew up, table-linen and 
beddinur were to he stored awav for their "iixinu; out." In mv 
grandmother's day this thrifty forecasting of fate was the custom 
in farmers' families, and she was deemed rich to whose treasures 
gift.s of silver and (^hina were also added. Daughters \V(»re ex- 
pected to many, ifari'iage brought extra care and toil to a 
woman ; but she did not shrink from that, for labor was her 
lot; and she of the humbler sort, to whom no suitoi' came, wa.s 
quite sure to take up her narrower vocation a« tailoress or dress- 
maker or household servant. It was thought to be generous 
in a farmer to let his daughter " learn a trade," thus freeing 
her from the heavier drudgeries of farm-woi'k. There must 

have been cheapened lives, but there were, at least, no idle one.< 

21 
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amongst these women. They began their lustrous webs in early 
girlhood. They accepted their condition as they found it ; they 
did with all their might what the Lord gave them to do, and 
so were in their calling true livers. 

The tailoress, with her awkward goose, stitching and pressing 
coai'se cloths into homely garments, grew gray-haired in the 
service of friendly neighbors. Her meagre pay, through long 
hoarding, rolled up with years. She got to be a house-owner 
and land-owner, and so a woman of repute and weight amongst 
others. Lucy and Hester were two such humble neighboi's of 
my grandfather's. They were in middle life when I knew them ; 
two sisters, to whom their father, in dying, had left a life interest 
in his house and estate. This w^as the usual w\ay in those days 
of providing for the old age of unmarried daughters ; not the 
most safe or generous way for them, but consistent with their 
training and habits of self-reliance. With health, they were sure 
to be self-supporting, and in sickness and old age they would be 
cared for, grudgingly it might be, in the rooms set apart for 
them in the old homestead. 

Lucy and Hester might have well dreaded any possible de- 
pendence upon their brother, a crabbed, morose man, whose surly 
nature seemed to infect his home and all its surroundings. It 
was a dismal, joyless-looking house. Seen from a distance, it 
had a most inhospitable look, unsoftened by any green, growing 
thing, uncorniced, unpainted, grim, cold, forbidding. The room 
of Lucy and Hester seemed to catch all the sunshine lying about 
it. Their goose was always pounding at seams, their tongues 
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were always going in concert, ami they were tlie busiest, cheeriest, 

plumjieat, most jjrosijerous of old maids. They iiad niuiiey in 

Uie bank ; liuw much no one knew, but rumor added to it fiistfr 

than tlieir nimble fingei's could ever have 

inicd it, until they came to be esteemed 

I wiinien. People woinlei'ed why they 

hiid never married, for they were tiur- 

I'aced and womanly, and full of lovable- 

'e. They wero fiind 

of children, and 




It may ijo, al'ier all. (hat tliey had fallen upon their 
K'iition. and that they were jollier and more useful with their 
in hand than they would have been as wives and mother.^. 
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Joseph their in'other Jul not mar their comfort mu(*h, for they 
were not in his power. His wife died early of overwork, leaving 
her ta.sks and her discomforts as an inheritance to her daughter. 
This daughter, Abigail by name, was a tall, thin, but sweet-faced 
girl, who, when I first saw her, w;is drudging her life out for 
her cruel father. She had a lover in a well-to-do farmer from 
the next town, but she never married. The linen was all spun 
and woven and packed away ; the bridal dress wavS made ready, 
and then, one June dav, she who wai< to have worn it was borne 
out to the familv burial-])la(V. 

Not long after the father died suddenly and unmourned. Then 
Lucy and Hester came into full possession of the farm. They 
took down the little sign " Tailoring done here" from their win- 
dow, planted lilacs and r()sc-l)ushes about the house, and trained 
a creeper over the fr<jnt door. They did not make many changes, 
Init somehow the dismal look went out of the place, and the cheer, 
which before was confined to their own one room, now seemed 
to pervade the whole house. They were become, for the country, 
truly rich women ; but, from force of hal)it, they kept basting 
and stitching and {)ressing until their goose grew too heavy for 
them. Then, from being the two tailoresses who worked about 
the town, they passed into the two cheerful old sisters, whose 
serene latter vears and calm end were a rest and a lesson to their 
weary neighbors. 

Very faithful to each other in their marriage relations were 
these ancient m(^n and women. Thev were lijiven neither to 
sentiment nor demonstration. The women promised to honor 
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and obcv their husbands; and thev did honor and oKev tht-m. 
not with weak servility but with trust and wilhngness. The 
twain were truly yoked together to bear life's burdens ; and, 
working side l)y side, year alter year, they grew to be most 
helpful and needful and dear to each other. Theirs may not 
have been the highest tyj)e of mari'iage, but sueh a8 it was it 
made each a neeessitv to the other, and whatever it lacked in 
grace and beauty it made up in truth and stability. If thei-e 
was in it any actual or implied degradation of woman, this was 
shown in the preference of sons over daughtei's in the dis])Osition 
of their small estates. The thrift and '" fixing out" of the latter 
were thought to i»e sufficient for tht^m. and the fai*m with its 
belongings was givt*n to the sons. As a sul)ject ot* contcmj)lation, 
as a Sabbath picture divorcc«l from toil, the ]>astoral, patriarchal 
life of one of these ancient families has a J^iblic^al aspect, — some- 
thing of the sweetness and simplicity of those historical house- 
holds of Abraham and Lsaac an<l Jacob. It was the life of a 
raee of strong-minded, hei'oic, Christian laboivrs, who, from a 
substratum of mental, moral, and religious strength, sent forth 
a stream of migration as potent as the rivers which take their 
rise from the granite rock of their fai'ms. If the women had 
been ])Ut forward fortv rears, manv of IIkmu would have lost what 
now seem their ])ecidiarities, and with them their chief charm, 
under the weight of what we call oui* superior civilization. But 
there was a certain class, small in numb<M' as it ahvays is, whom 
no time nor circumstaiKV could have spoiled. Th(\v were noble 
women, — women full of all mannei* of well-doing ; fair to look 
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upon, with the beatitudes stiimped upon their features as upon 
the pages of a written book ; women who, walking in their 
humble condition, meek and lowly, cume to bo looked upon as 
in a measure sanctified, and were called '' mothers in Israel." 
Their faces, set heavenward, cling to memory like the portraits 
of painted madonnas. 

Other women there were, more worldly wise, under whose 
cunning hands the plainer women of the neighborhood were as 
potters clay, — my grandmother was of such, — sensible, handsome 
women, whom no measure of labor could belittle, — full of mag- 
netism and power and wide influence. 

The stories of many of these ancient home-workers, written 
out, would be so many leaves from that pioneer, formative life 
whicth so (nnbellishes and enriches the earlv historv of New 
England. They were home missionaries, who gave to their 
neighbors their unsalaried labor, and to posterity the fruits of 
their wide-sown humanities and Christian graces. I have seen 
a whole village uplifted l>y the superior nature of a single, grand, 
thinking, faithful, Christian woman. She was the wife of a 
poorly-paid country minister. Iler home was meagre, but her 
love of beauty great. She was not therefore i)Oor, for what the 
country could ^We U) anv woman it trave to her. Her field 
seemed narrow, for hei' ability was large ; but if her standard 
of living overi'eached that of her neighbors, her example stimu- 
lated their children to highei* effort. Iler mission was peculiar. 
Analyzed, its integral [)arts wei'c small, in its aggregate not 
greatly recognized at the time, afterwards felt. The life of this 
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well-poised woman, wide in creative power but narrow-gauged 
by circumstance, in aspect bare, in actual experience full of the 
sadness of suppression, went day by day into the children about 
her, and that scope which was denied to herself she helped to 
give through them to their posterity. 

She was neither stranded nor martyred. It was her vocation 
that, because of the nobility of her nature, she should shape 
those who copied after her. It was her lot that the self-sacrifice 
which was engrafted upon her other virtues should give to her 
life a pensive beauty ; that she should better others by a certain 
impoverishment of self. What she longed for and got not, guided 
by her, others found. Her glory was that her true being was 
not bound by circumstance. She was not simply a village woman, 
she Wiis a citizen of the world, for in giving wider sphere to 
others, she was only committing to them that part of her higher 
life most worthy to be developed and remembered. 




i. 




SUNDAY. 



D?:ar, delirious, }i_vgoiie i-ouiitrv S-aliliatlit*, how out of Imrmonv 
biiistle and wtriving seemed with your dayp! A woiiinn mimliiiK 
her diiivy or ii Iki'mer storing liis hay made a scandal, and a certiiin 
dwoi-oiis dijjiiity was givi^n to neccswary lalior. How tlm asjiect of 
tlif landscape dianupd witli the ending of the wwk'« tjisks! In- 
dividual lite tells in tiie I'ountry. Fanners digging in thoir 
fi**ld». dnirywomen luisy liefore their iiooi-«, loitering chiidn'n. 
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working oxen, all motions begotten of labor are greatly missed 
when withdrawn. The stillness of the Sabbath at my grand- 
father's was almost oppressive. Not a worker was to be seen, 
hardly a loiterer, only the silent processes of nature went on 
in the deserted fields. There was something sublime in this 
universal ovation of quiet to the sacredness of the day, in this 
giving to the Sabbath that full possession of rest ordained for 
it in its old creation. It was the instinct of a primitive and 
pure devotion, the s])iritual expression of a people who knew of 
no compromise with duty. The keeping of the Lord's day meant 
with them a giving up of all work-day pursuits. The thoughts 
of many of them may have run in profane channels, but if so 
they gave no outward sign. If they forecasted to themselves 
plans for the coming week, they told not of it, and the mast 
eager worker of them all fell readily into the subdued spirit 
of the day. 

The farmers used to sit much by the windows of their living- 
rooms and look complacently over their fields. No wonder they 
loved their lands, for these had given bjick, for yearly care and 
toil, an hundred-fold in health and delight. I seem to see the 
old miller, ready for meeting, lounging in a rush-bottomed chair 
outside his little red cottage under the hill. The mill has stopped 
its clatter. Molly loiters with her pitcher at the spring, and 
the gray old house-dog lies on the door-stone snapping at flies 
in the sunshine. The minutest feature of that Sunday morning 
picture comes l)ack to me : the lazy drone of the bees about 
the hive under the cherrv-tree; the row of sunflowers clase bv 
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the garden-fence, tilting their fat-ea up to the sun; the garden 
ibteh', full of Bavory herbs; and, above all, the trim, rotund 
miller, his ruddy face set off by a broad collar, and his meeting- 
suit untarnished by mesil or fioui'. He was always waiting tliere 
every sunny Sabbath morning, so that he became a permanent 
feature of tlic landscape tis seen from my gi-and- 
fatlwr'a iiorch-door. The unhewn flat stone jstej) 
ijf tiiat door was a cheerfid place. Close 
iy it were the cucumber-bed, the daiiy- 
i-onth, and the iHwhives. No [Kins were 
jiut out to scald on Sunday, the unpicked 
cucuniljers grew apace, and the bees lev- 
elle<l in blassoius. It waw the l.irightest, 
homeliest, rankest s(>ot about the house. 
A farni-iiouse Iwck-'luor is a para- 
dise for Wi'eds, and there is beauty in 
all tho.-e unbidden j^rowths of the rank 
il. They are overburdened with a wild 
. dense of foliage, deep of color, profuse 
of blossom, and prolific of .seed. They locate ihem- 
Belves humbly and liave few frien<ls ; but hardly one of them is 
without its use, and none of them would !« unmis,sed from 
back-door vegetation. Here grew the unctuous cheeses of school 
repute ; the Ixjggarly plantain, close up to the steps, good for 
woodhmd poisons; alible dock and mustard, and many meaner 
weerlfi, redeemed by their riotous rankness. Tlicy were not 
worthless, for out from them came healing and food and dyeM. 
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They were not mean, for they were an outcropping of the force 
of the earth, and so were an eloquent miracle of the life of the 
year. 

The miller's Sunday suit cost much eflbrt, from the first 
clipping of the wool of which it was made to the final handling 
of it bv Lucv and Hester, the two tiiiloresses, who measured 
and stitched and pressed at the rate of two shillings per day. 
It did not fit well, but for wear and tear it was unsurpassed; 
and its owner luid the consciousness that it had been honestly 
paid for, and would not have for a long time to be renew- ed. The 
broad collars of the men were made of homespun linen, their 
boots were clumsy, their hands coarse, and distorted by lalx)r; 
but they were soyereigns of the soil ; strong, braye, honest 
men. 

The dress of the better-conchtioned class of women was much 
finer. Many of them owned rich satins and brocades. This 
outlay was, howeyer, only for once or twice in a lifetime, and 
the heirlooms of imi)orted stul!s which haye come down from 
my grandmother were, without doubt, her show-dresses for 
many years. There was something sweet in this exalting by 
fine apparel of a mother of a household, in this hinting of yanity 
in these simple women, who would gladly haye bought and worn 
the silken fiibrics which they could not simulate in their own 
webs. 

Behold the stately j)om]'> of my grandmother's church-going. 
Jonathan brings the two-wheeled chaise to the front door, and 
out from the ^^ spare room" comes a shimmer of black satin and 
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lace, and the figure of a woman, large, tall, white-haired, tair- 
tiiced, hanJsonie, grand as any iashionaljle la<iy of to-rlay. In 
the handii which on the morrow are to help to do the tamily 
washing alie carries a folded kerchief of fine quality, a hymn- 
book, jind a Mjirig of Southern- wood. She looks, as I rememher 
her, with no mark of wirthly toil ujion her form and visage, 
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like a quaint old portrait of a queen !*oniewhcre seen. Vorily, 
what did tliiri woman loae by the cheerful taking up of life'3 
allotteii burdens? 

Wives and daughtera of the leas well-to-do farmers seldom 
owned more thiin one "best gown," and that of simple material; 
but their clean frocks looked wonderfully well, and the cheeks 
of the lasses were brighter than any ribbons they could buy. 
TLey were pleasant to behold as they walked in procession, 
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every Sunday, to the meeting-house. The wild countiy round 
about ran riot with vegetation, and they were a part of its 
brightness. 

Tliere was chance for romance in those church-i:)0und walks, 
and many a well-to-do young larmer chose to go across the 
fields with his lass rather than by the dusty highway. At 
meeting-time, by the gate of almost every green lane stood a 
lumbering market-wagon, waiting for the '' gudewife" and her 
little ones, whilst the " squire" and the rloctor passed by in 
pretentious chaise. The highway was thronged with eager wor- 
shippers, — fathers and mothers, lads and lasses, many little 
children, with here and there an ohl man or woman. All were 
resting, happy, reverent. When the crowd had reached the 
meeting-house, the women and children and young girls j)assed 
in ; but the fathers and older sons lingered around the porch, — 
the former to exchange greetings, the latter to stare at the 
blushing maidens. The young peof)le were not free from that 
coquetry the seeds of which were sown in Eden, and which is 
<'is old as Eve. It took the girls a long time beforehand to adjust 
their simple dress. On Sunday mornings, Molly, the miller's 
daughter, used to ])laster water curls uj)on her rosy cheeks. 
If her face was not adorned bv them, she herself was truiv made 
more lovely by this simple tribute to the church-door homage 
of her rustic lover. 

The meeting-house was a quaint old structure, a fair specimen 
of buildings of its class in those days. It had the hanging, 
cylindrical, sounding-board; high pulpit, with its trap-door; 
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railed altar ; broad galleries ; double row of small windows ; and 
square pews, — the whole built of plain, unpolished wood. It wjis 
not planned by skilful architects, yet, despite the ugliness of 
this old meeting-house, there was about it a kind of solemn 
grandeur. It was lofty and roomy, and had the venerableness 
which long use gives to any structure. Cobwebs hung in its 
out-of-the-way corners ; age had richly stained the rude cai'vings 
of its uselcvss sounding-board ; and curiously-twisted veins and 
knots had come out, in long years, all over the panels of its 
galleries. There is something pathetic in this creeping out of 
the veins and fibres of ancient wood — <is if they were the soul 
of it — to meet the destroying touch of time. Rare also is the 
aroma of these dying woods, breathing out from such as are 
mellow and brown and streaked with age ; found only in old, 
unpainted buildings. 

On summer days, through the open windows of this ancient 
church came resinous brt^ezcs from the pine wood beyond it, 
sunshine, and the sounds of busy, rii)ening, sunnuer life. It 
was filled also with a reverent spirit of worship, and by them 
all it was glorified into a solemn and goodly temple. The 
coming up of the minister's white head from the trap-door, 
the nasal twang of the long-queued deacon dict^iting to his 
choir, the contortions of the fiddler, were all accepted as a 
part of the servic;e, and the people were as unconscious of 
any element of the grotesque in their worship iis they were 
rich in faith and divine presence. The musical directors of 
ancient choirs might not have been good singers, but they 
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were most devout choral worshippers of the Lord ou the 
Lord's Day. Ancient meeting-houses had no chimneys, and 
the tiny loot-stoves of the women could not keep their V>odies 
warm in winter. One can init think that perhaps the stiu'di- 
ness of these ancient dames was in some measure due to the 
fact that the weaklv ones were, in earlv life, w^innowed out 
by exposure to such hardy customs. 

My grandfather's old meeting-house on summer days w^as a 
picture-gallery, letting in rare landscapes through its windows. 
The meanest objects framed in these, and fi.xed by them upon 
a l)ackground of sky or verdure, became studies to tired, curious 
children, who let nothing pass by the doors unnoticed upon the 
visible highw\ay. The stay-at-homes in the few neighboring 
houses were eagerly watched, and all the details of the houses 
themselves accuratelv scanned bv them. Thev ijrew wise as 
to the habits and haunts of meeting-house spiders and bugs, 

and noted everv i)ird-nested ti'ee which could be seen from the 

* 

j)ews. Every object within range of vision they knew well by 
sight. Nothing escii))ed them but the doctrines of the minister's 
long discourses. 

What country-bred person will not recall with ])leasure such 
unwitting Sunday studies of art, when he oi* she learned aerial 
persjM^ctive through the u))j)or windows of a village church, and 
the ])e.st style of lawn-gardening from the landscape which 
stretched out from their lower panes to the horizon? All the 
natural beauties of the neitjjhborhood werc^ revealed ; manv secrets 
of form and sound and color were searched out until, through 
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these primary dealings witli nature, a glimpse was given of the 
fulness and richness and gloi^ of the universe. 

The old-time country pastors were greatly loved and respected 




by tlieir people. They were treated with pei'uliur deforeiice. 
They were accosted with humility and entertained witli delight. 
They were poorly paid, but, like their parishioners, their habits 
were simple and wants few ; and many of them ekotl out their 
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living by the use of land lent tlieni by thrifty farmers. The 
Confrret^ationalist ministers were the most learned men of the 
times ; generally close students, rigid in doctrine, stern in dis- 
cij)line, and given to long, many-headed sermons. Other de- 
nominations believed less in especial training for the pulpit and 
more in what was termed " a call" to preach. Laymen left their 
ploughs and became exhortt^rs ; and the genuine " call" often 
developed rare power to control minds. The elo<pience and 
success of some of these 'Stalled" preaclnu's of my grandfather's 
neighborhood have p<ussed into tradition. They showed an acute- 
ness in the selection and ada{)tation of texts which often j)roved 
the seed of great revivals. Said one of these pastors, venerable 
with age, as he bowed over the coffin of an old patriarch, named 
Jacol). who .in the fulness of a healthv and honored old ai^e had 
died suddenly in the night-time, " And when Jacob had made 
an end of commanding his sons, he gathered up his feet into 
the bed and yielded up the ghost, and wjis gatheivd unto his 
people." The utterance, the attitude, the aspect of the trembling 
old pa-stor were pei'fect, and more potent than any sermon upon 
this desirable ending of a long and worthy life. At another 
time, leaning over the pulpit, he pointed to the shrouded form 
of a strong man, stricken down l)y the wayside, and exclaimed, 
in low and searching accents, '' Who among you will give heed 
to this ? Who will heark<'n and hear for the time to come ?" 
Waiting, with solemn impressivenc'ss, answer came to him in 
the sudden uprising of eveiy member of the congregation. This 
inspired old man was gathered to his fathers. He was greatly 
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missed. Even little children mourned liim, and for a long time 
the mention of his name brought tears. 

In those days seldom was an aged minister cast olf hy his 
people because of his years. He was mor<^ apt to he (Mideared 
to them hv his infirmities, and his speech to grow weighty with 
them in proportion to his past woi-k and expt'riencc. TIk^ defer- 
ence j)aid to him, (•sj)ccially i)y tlic young, was extreme. His 
learning, his freedom fi'um coarser toil, liis l»etter attire, exalted 
the minister's vocation at any tinii^ of life; an<l when to the 
suj)eriority of it was added the venerahleness of years, he i)ecame 
to them a true patriarch; like the priests of old, as one ordained 
of God and not of men. 

My grandfather's minister, when I us(m1 to visit the farm, was 
a trembling old man, with broken voice; but the thought of his 
dismissal never entt*red the mind of one* ol" his hearers, and to 
talk of his death as a near probability cut their hearts as a 
personal bereavement. (xray -haired women sp(;ke of him as 
belonging to a past gi^ieration. He had buried their parents, 
had given them in marriage, and brought his wisdom to bear 
upon the good an<l evil experiences of their after-life. He had 
been an eloquent man, and the inspiration of his speech had 
not yet quite left him. Indeed, there coidd l)e no ekxpienee 
more ettectual than the simple appeals which came from the pious 
hearts and truthful li]>s of such well-tried pa.stors. From living 
so long with one peo])le, they grew into their lives. Then* could 
be no joy or sorrow in the parish in which the beloved j^astor 
was not called to share. The average sermons of those days, 
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measured by rules of rhetoric, might, many of them, seem Vjare ; 
hut most of them were strong in logic, and they were all full 
of heart and truth, and so of power. 

At noon, between Sunday services, the people scattered : in 
wint(*r, with their lunch-baskets, amongst the nearest farm- 
houses ; in summer the mothers, with their little ones, did the 
same, whilst the sturdy farmers lolled on the green. Lads and 
lasses strolled into the fields, where lovers sat down under the 
maples and oaks, or the willows by the l.>rook-side. Children 
and sober maidens, like Ilaimah, were apt to turn into the 
churchyard. ilany of the meeting-goers had some precious 
s[)ot in that earth, and they never seemed to tire of reading the 
legends on the un])retending stones. 

After the hour's nooning came the afternoon's service, just 
as long and strong in doctrine^ as that of the morning, and woe 
betide the uneasy youngster or dozing farm(?r upon whom the 
tithingman's watchful ey<^ might fall. Sweet were the homeward 
walks, when lovers loiter<Ml arid parents grew less austere. The 
rest of the day was well nigh past, but its peace lingered. Its 
waning light fell with a soft glow upon ti(*lds and highway and 
home-l)ound worshippers. The latter, for a few transient hours 
freed alike from the cares which were |)ast.and the cares which 
were to come, grew kindly affec^tionate one towards another. 
This new-born life was de(V)rous and sweet. Children joined 
one anothiM* ; voinij^ hearts went out to meet vounu; hearts : and, 
at the end of every green lane, neighbors parted with hand- 
shakes and good wishes. While this pleasant pageant was pass- 
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HE rtiivors of fruits which you have 
fiiti-ii in childhood strangely cling to 
you. Ymi titatc them in memoiy. and 
yinji' inmith literally waters for them. 
You m?\'er get such applpH now as Bill 
to cany to the village 
school. Thoy cftme, most hkely, from 
I hosii'il ill the hay-mow ; if so, tljpy 
wvrv f(toleii from the best trees of 
orchard. Happy the hoy 
rii- gii'l who innocently ate of the mellowed 
lies of ?uch a hoard, which had heen forced into ripening in 
■ir nest of dried graw.--. Their flavors were sluit in by darknewf , 
i their ncciit.^* and tint.i, wliicli would havcexhaloti in daylight. 
!."ih] jMTinanciitty iiUo them. Their pulp melted and trickled 
oiigh thu finjjers of eatei's, with a deep color and a far-i-caching 
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odor. Brought out from the pockets of boys mikI girls, they 
were as bright and fresh as the eyes whieli longed for tlujiii. 

Straying through a field or pasture in childhood, you have 
come upon a wild tree loaded with fruit, of which you have 
plucked and eaten. You were hardy and hungry, and they 
seemed to you the best ajjples you had ever tasted. Passing 
that way in after-y^^•lrs, you call to mind this fruit's high relish, 
and are curious to try it again. You find the tret», half rotten, 
but its live Hmbs still l)earing. You searcli in vain for apples 
like the old ones. You flin^ them from vou bv the dozens, for 
you find them all, whether on the tree or on the sod, sour and 
knotty and mean. You wonder whethei* the fine flavor luis gone 
out of the apple witli the decay of the tree, or a keen a})])re- 
ciation has ti:on<j out of vou. No matter which ; once vou liked 
it, and the tradition will always be a real and pleasant thing. 
Fruit tast<»s better picked uj) from a sod. A yellow ap{)le bed<Ied 
in a tuft of green grass, besprinkled with dew, and crisp with 
early ri})eness, palatabh^ as you snatch it, may be a crabbed thing 
when bout'ht from a huckster's stall. I used to eat freely of 
swxH^.s and sours in mv ^irrandfather's orchard, and daily made 
its round, thrusting aside the gra.ss for windfalls, puckering my 
mouth with acrid juices, flinging clubs and stones at favorite 
branches, and filling my pocket with fresh-lallen fruits. Veiy 
few of its apjjles were positively uneatable. This one might set 
your te(^th on edge, or make your throat tingle, but you were 
likely, the very next time you piussed the tree that boi'e it, to 
snatch at the same branch for the sake of the smart. Aj)ples 
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which, when carried into the house and left lying about lor a 
day or two, wei'e thrown away as useless for cooking, picked 
freshly fallen from the earth had a keen, spicy tang, pleasant if 
sparsely taken. 

There is hardly any wild apple so worthless than in it does not 
lurk a latent sweetness, waiting to be let loose by some condition 
of tim« or place, a racy and transient flavor to be caught on the 
wing. A toothmark sufficed for some of my grandfather's apj)les, 
for others a single mouthful ; many were to be half eaten, — 
wormv windfalls, for instance, and the fruits of c'erUiin trees with 
sodden, watery cores. Others, mild and fine-grained, were 
reli^hable close uj) to the hulls. A few, compact with malic 
worth, seemed utterly to dissolve. Such fruit was to be found 
here and there in all old orchards, the delight of children, and 
oddly named by farmers' wives, pudding-sweets, long-noses, red- 
cheeks, and the like ; wild apj)les, not large, but well-shaj)ed, 
finely colored, and of good grain. Paths went straight from the 
back-doors to these trees, and the grass under them was matted 
and tangled. Trails were apt to lead from them to gaps in. the 
walls, and much of their plumj)est fruitage found its way into 
the hoards of* thieving boys. The rich flavor of them all was 
due to their utter freshness. The true aroma of anv fruit comes 

ft' 

from the life of it, — life drawn from the sunshine, the showers, 
the air, and soil of its own k)cality. When you pluck it it begins 
to die. It follows, then, that the products of your own soil give 
to you alone their true ownership, an<l the finest reward of your 
tillage is that to you only can they ofter their unimpaired juices. 
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I knew a tree once — old when I first saw it, dead now — which 
stood in an angle of a country garden. Close in the corner was 
a rhubarb-root, and along the fence a row of currant-bushes ; 
rank growths all of them, but good hiding-places for windfalls. 
Never was a tree so beset and persecuted as this. Its higher 
branches always hung full of forked sticks; tlie hard-trodden 
sod under it was thick with leaves, and the currant-bushes and 
rhubarb-root were trampled and torn. Three or four of its 
huge branches stretched over the fence, and the smart-weed 
bed underneath them Wivs always hunted by eager children. 
Long poles were lying about outside, which, after all the apples 
had been knocked fi'om these overhanu^imj: branches, were slvlv 
thrust under the fence for more, and this was called '* hooking" 
by the young pilferers. This aj)])le-tree made early rivsers of 
the rhildren of the house which owned it ; and after a storm 
sharp was the contest for the gatht^ring of its windfalls. It 
had a slow decay, a natural kind of ageing, and left oS bearing 
limb by limb. The sparser its fruit was the more precious it 
grew, and the last few a])ples of the season were always the 
best esteemed of all. They were truly wonderful apples, — 
piquant things, — small, bright yellow without, mottled with 
brown-edged, crimson spots ; snow white and sj)arkling within ; 
tasting best when knocked out, late in autumn, from the fork 
of some high-up branch. It was only a great, wild apple-tree, 
but it grew into the life of the house, and the whole summer 
long gave to it a surprising measure of beauty and comfort. 
Its blossoms were of pink and white, the prettiest of their kind, 
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and they periumed a whole village. The setting of its fruits 
was the delight of all the neighbors' children, and the giving 
of them, when ripened, became a hospitality. They were thick 
and beautiful amongst the green leaves, and the underlying sod, 
enriched by them, was the best-beloved spot of the whole garden. 
Ungrafted trees have a riotous way of growing, making up 
in size what they lack in fruitage; and the thinnest-beai'ing 
of them, when in blossom, perfumes the air as sweetly as the 
best. The trees in my grandfather's orchard which bore the 
meanest fruit seemed to have the most and brightest blossoms, 
and for a few days were the glory of the landscape. You can 
never forget the scent of apple-blossoms; nor, when once seen, 
the beauty .which is given to plain things by them. An old 
apple-orchard ha.s a pathetic interest. Its trees decay slowly, 
lingering after those who planted them, with gnarled trunks 
and distorted limbs, keeping watch over the ruins of deserted 
homesteads. If you see a few, solitary, half-dead apple-trees in 
a field, or stumps of trees buried in suckers, near them you will 
be quite sure to find a cellar, — filled with stones and bricks and 
tangled wild-growth, — the site of an ancient home. You may 
find these dying old trees overhanging the walls of grass-grown 
country highways. If you will dislodge their tumbled fruit from 
between the stones, you will often be well repaid by their wild 
and racy flavor. Even if you cannot eat them, they are j^leas- 
ant to look upon ; and the tree which, in all lands, best holds 
its own, which seems nearest to vou, is the tree which has alwavs 
been a generous giver to you, the homely, grateful, apple-tree. 
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Best of all orchards, my grandfather's, full of great trees, 
waxing old and weak ; with their trunks rotted, their barks 
shaggy, their limbs all dead at the ends. Dear old orchard, 
with vour smooth turf, your many fierce-fruited trees, vour few 
but sufficient ones bearing a])ples of rare worth ! (loing back 
in memory to your gathering, I walk straight to the sweet trees 
and the sour trees of your best re})Ute. I hear the thud of 
your l)riniful carts, pouring their lomls into the press, and see 
busy han«ls heaping up the fallen fruit. The gifts, that the 
summer suns and winds and rains have m\^,\\ to vou, lie beautiful 
upon the earth, in balls of crimson and green and gold. Your 
vearlv mission is over, and the air is fratjjrant with the life that has 
passed into them and out of you, with the growing and ripening 
of the vear. I forire^t, — the tiling was and is not; the harvest 
was bountiful, and was gathered in ; the trees waxed old and died. 

On the side of the orchard nean^st the house a row of later- 
planted trees had been grafted, but with so little care as to stock 
that their fruits were no bett(*r than cross-bre^^ls, with a strong 
leaning to native wildness. Moreover, the trees themselves, too 
old foi" the i)rocess, did not take io it. They were unhealthy and 
tricky of bearing, and seemed to be trying to thrust off their 
superad<ltnl branches. Many of the oldest trees were rotten to 
the core, yet still persisted in bringing to the orchard their yearly 
gift of leafage, flower, and fruit. After a strong wind it was 
always feared that one or more of them would be found prostrate 
upon the ground. The fall of one sent a thrill of sorrow through 
the household. It was sure to have been endeared bv some tender 
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association, had been marked by a name, and was not lightly 
to be parted with. It w^as pitiful to look at its branches, heaped 
and crushed, covered with their hist greenness ; its trunk jagged 
and rotten ; a worthless wreck to be put out of sight. 

The wild j)ear was a hard, uneatable thing, properly called 
choke-pear. Unlike the apple, it never surprised you by any 
palatable variations, and, save that the housewives sometimes 
stewed it into a tolerable preserve, it was of little use. 

The garden cherries of ancient homesteads were less untamed, 
more serviceable than the pears. Almost every garden held 
two or three trees, the fruit of which was much esteemed for 
cookery. This cherry was round, plumj), richly red, and thor- 
ou<^hlv relishable when ])lucked from the sunnv side of a well- 
tended tree. A profuse bearer, this tree, with its high contrast 
of fruit and glossy, dark-green leaves, was an ornamental thing, 
often standing in the front yard of the house. It was apt to 
straggle in its growth and get shaggy as to its bark, but was 
pleasant to look upon from its white blossoming until it was 
stripped by the frost. It was an early bloomer, thrusting out 
its snow-white j)etals l>efore its leaf-buds had burst open, almost 
the first floral gift of spring to the (piickening life of the garden. 
All cherrv-blossoms have; an untamed look and scent, fis if in 
them the richness and flavor which goes into later flowers had 
gotten snow-bound. Thcv are verv daintv ; thev come suddenlv, 
and flutter and fall and melt awav, as if they were reallv born 
out of frost-work. Little chiMren usc^d to carry sprays of them 
to school, and later they beset the trees for fruit, fighting with 
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the birds for their short-lived harvest. I remember two great, 
scraggy, old trees, hard to climb, whose close-set branches iiij^ped 
like a vice, but which held, quite up in the sky, fruit full of 
imprisoned sunshine. For several weeks, in cherry-time, they 
were noisv trees. There were alwavs two or three children 
wedged between their forked brKinches, who chattered and ate 
and kept a flutter amongst tlie Hocking l>irds. 

Half-wav between the house and woodland was a wild cherrv- 
tree, which bore blossom and fruit with a riotous profusoness. 
The wild cherry was a savage of its kind. This one rose straight 
as an arrow from a hfaj) of rocks ; a tall, handsome tree. The 
rocks were matted with sumachs and blackberrv-bushes, and 
the place was said to be snakv ; vet it was lovely with its tree 
and shrubberv and white Howers, and was alwavs strewn, in fruit- 
time, with broken twi^^s and forked sticks. The wild (,'herry 
is a prettier tree everv wav than the tame red. It is round- 
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trunkcd, pyramidal, glossy-barked, with breezy, ])rofuse, white 
blossoms and small black, graceful, (clustered fruit, an<l it binds 
up in its fibres rare, healing juices. Black-cherry trees often 
stand thi(^k along old walls, unnoted by the farmer until (piite 
grown. They give to the rocks in spring a beauty which the 
sumach, with its crimson leaves, gives in autumn ; for a few days 
they outline a field with their pure white, j)endulous blossoms. 
Their fruit looks toothsome, but is pungent and acrid ; yet, like 
the wild aj>ple, when plucked from the sunny side of a tree, in 
field or pasture, it would not fail there to please you. Nobody 
ever plants wild cherry-trees, but they spring up freely in out- 
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of-tlie-way places. Clo.se l>y fences and in rock-heaps, they easily 
escape hostile j)loughs, and thrust themselves picture.sc|uely out 
of the rubbish of a ficjld into the features of a landscape. They 
are hardier and less liable to disease than the garden sj)ecies, and 
the balsam which runs in their veins is not of more worth than 
are their varied asju^cts of beauty. 

riums were once raised with little care in extreme New 
England. Peaches were also an infrequent growth. Black gum 
has nearly killed out the former : severe winters the latter. 
Like all later-maturing fruits, ripened under the slow processes 
of a New England summer, the plums were pulpy, fine-grained, 
and delicious. They are to b(^ n^grettcd, as the one thing which, 
in this bleak climate, simulated a tropi(.-al fervor. My grand- 
father's half a dozen [)lum-trecs, when last seen, were blac^k, 
blio-hted and unsisz-htlv ; and the simrle peach-tree had dwindled 
down to suckers, sprung from the past winter's l)light. 

But after all the tree which has best stood wear and tear, 
which presents itself to me, seeking for it, with the most familiar 
a.sp(H*t, is the butternut-tree by the w^ell. No mattei* how rotten 
its core is, how I'agged its branches, I love its old agt^ even better 
than I did its youth. Next to that niv heart u;oes out to the 
trees, spared bv the woodman's axe, in the woodland bevond the 
orchard. I saw a strong man once crying like a child, because 
of th«^ cutting down of an old tree upon his law-n. He said all 
his children had played un<ler it, and it w^as a part of his life. 
I felt Sony for him, for his grief brought back to me the morn- 
ing wluni I missed my great ma]>le from my chamber window. 




^i(i(i, Inokiag 
oiu, saw it lying, nm- 
jeatic, but smitten, across 
my summer gai'deu. Of all 
^■■jHRT^ my trees I loved this oue beat. It had been 

WF^ * "' cut down by mistake, and as it lay, with its 

leitvea withering in the sunshine, it seemed like 
a murdered thing. It was lo.'^t from my window ; it wa;* gone 
from the landscape ; it had been cruelly torn ft-om the remem- 
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bered image of a dead child, — thi.s speechless yet speaking thing, 
which had grown into my heart. 

Trees have their social aspect. Many have been intimately 
known by me ; solitary trees, and clumj)s of trees, and forests 
of trees, memorable by association. How you love to recall the 
trees which grew about your old homestead ! You were drawn 
to them by little thine^. In the forked branch of this vou 
watched a bird's nest, out of the rotten trunk of that grew a 
thrifty fern, here you perched aloft, there you swung. In varied 
ways the rugged old trees catered to your young delights and 
wanti^, and prrew beautiful and dear to vou. Trees were my 
childhotxl c(;mpanions, constant to me and I to them. I learned 
their tricks of costume and ways of growth. I (*annot this dav 
tell in what dress I loved them V)est ; whether in the tender 
green of spring, the deeper colors of later days, the crimson 
and gold and russets of autumn, or the soft grays of the dying 
year. There were grouj)s of trees in pasture and lowland at 
my grandfather's, which are joys of memory, because of rare 
shadings and colors which were cast upon and overlapped into 
them by the passing of the seasons. There were four trees 
standing in the middle of the rocky pasture whose interlocked 
branches were unfolded, like the pages of a richly-illuminated 
book, by the autumn ripening of their leaves. Standing by 
themselves, they were the most prominent things to be seen, 
bright as flame in the sunshine. They were yearly emblazoned 
ui)on the gray p{:isture, and it was as if the condensed richness 
and ri])eness of the year had ]>oured into them its old wine. 
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All woods have their speech : grim old woods, tangled and 
matted and solemn an<l dark ; treacherous woods, wet and mossy 
and full of pitfalls ; odorous woods, bright with ferns and flowers 
and streaks of sunshine. 

Looking at painted forests, there are apt to come to me things 
never put upon canvas : such as tlie sweet odor of a smoking, 
resinous wood, caught at midnight from a l>n ruing forest ; a 
subtle, far-reaching, never-to-be-forgotten scent, the breath of 
dying pines. With the scent comes also a httle cottage planted 
against a savage background of blackened trees and smouldei'iug 
sod, a weird forest night schmic, burned into a child's imagination. 
No country habitation could seem more alone than this house 
at midniti:ht, close bv the hip^hwav, in the heart of a forest, 
dimly disclosed by moonlight, its lamps all out, its tenants 
sleeping, so lonely, so fragile, so exposed, and yet so peaceful, 
so strong, so safe, respected by man s humanity, watched over 
by God's providence. 

Of all voices of the woods and th(^ night, the low wail of 
the whippoorwill is the saddest. It was a bird of ill omen to 
farmers' wives, and the woodland j»assed into evil repute because 
it was haunted by one. Any sound thrust in a forest upon the 
silence of night is positive, and what would be imuoticed in the 
daytimt^ becomes a terror or a sup}>ort to the benighted traveller. 
The thud of his horse's hoofs and the rattle of his wheels do not 
shut out the slightest craekle of twigs, and he hears many strange 
sounds which he cannot disentangle from the darkness. 

I hear, as if just passing it, on my way to my gi*andfather's, 
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ill the heart of the long forfist, the lapping of a [loiiil at night 
upon its fhorcs. The liorse shies at the waves and t!ie ilriftwood, 
tlie wheels grind into the sand. The bridge at the outlet is said 
to he t re; ichorous, and the outlet itsi^lf in sullen and liark. In 
the milo-away horizon the moonlight brings out the one little 
cottage by the inlet, within a stone's tlirow of which its owner 
went down througii a yawning hrcathiiig-Iiole, into which he 
had driven from across the pond one cold winter's niglit. My 
companion tells the old story, and adds to it later accidents. 
Meanwhile we near the bridge and the inlet, which seems to 
yawn to swallow us in. We urge the hoi-se carefully, and he, 
with half-human instinct, plants liis feet relu<'tantly upon the 
briilge. It saga to one side, and the water ripples past the 
whfcls. We hold our breaths for a minute, and then the pjis- 
Siige is made. It wa,« a foolish thing to do, but the risk gave 
to me a i-cmembered rare \-oice of a Kij]itar\' old wood. 



Wm- 




etSlJHQOt;. 



?^E the cihildren aa they used to c-oine 
trcim tht! village school, — a noisy 
link- mol>, ripp for inlst'hip!'. A 
wagfiiipr flfive.fl along, Tht- boya 
swarm \i]"in his tvirt liko l^ees, 
taiiglrti toHft!i.-r- :uv\ ilaiinliiij,' U'liiml with M<'arn'il ami mud- 
staiiiL'.! fwt. Tln' tbi-ni.'i' .-itlLT - wliijiH lichitui" oi- heaves the 
strugyliiig mass to iliM-iitaji^Ic; liy a f^mdiial ilrn]ipiny off, T\w 
children who were kit sti.]! a iiioiu.-ut. Poised. <'\jiecta!it. they 
all stand, niitil soino forcnu'st fcllow jjlnngos his iiroiul hart- Iwt 
into the hot, Boft sand, scoojis it along, and flingn it aloft. Away 
they all rush, with a wlioop and a hurrah, ploughing along the 
road, half siiiotin.'riHl by tiki dust they fling about them. 

Notliing ivjuld be more i;harming than the groups of school- 
bound children in early summer mornings, simply clad, chattering 
like magpie.'!, making the air ring with their laughter. Their 
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prattle was mostly of flowers and birds ; of the trea.sures of field.- 
and piustures and woods, and their many little adventures in their 
close dealings with nature. They were as hardy and untraineri 
as the mullein and hardhack and wild rose of the unploughed 
roadside ; and they were as sweet to look upon as were the 
blossoms of these w^eeds. 

In summer the scents of fields and woods used to get into 
the school-rooms ; especially of the ferns, which sprang up all 
along the stone w^alls, by the roadside, and in the damj), shady 
corners of the fields. What countrv-bre<l child does not re- 
member these tender, dainty roadside ferns which the children 
used to stick in the seams of their desks, and into everv available 
crack ill the school-house walls ? Beds of them grew crisj) in 
a field back of the school-house in my grandfather's district, 
w^here the grass aroun<l them w\*is above the heads of the smaller 
children. The man who owned this field was at war with the 
scholars, for they would pluck the ferns, and the way to these 
led through his tallest grass. A wild cherry-tree stood in the 
centre of this field, and its ragged wall w^as covered wath berry- 
bushes. When it w^is mowed scythes were trip[)ed V>y hard- 
trodden trails, and the old farmer \y;\& heard to sav to his men 
one summer that '^ the young cusses" had cut up his field like 
a checker-board. lie hacked up the fern-bed, cut dow'u the 
clicrrv-tree, an<l tore up all the wavside berrv-bushes. But dear 
old Mother Nature outwitted him, an<l the next vear the ferns 
came u]) again as rank as ever ; straw-berries and wild-flowers 
grew where the trees au<l bushes had been; the eager children 
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made new trails alter new things, and crisscrossed the field woi-we 
than ever. 

There was aomethiiig delicious to the children in their stolon 
inarches upon this forbidden field. I see tlicm now, lea{<iiig at 
recess jwist the gap iu the wall (that gap which would never 
stay mended) into their trails, neck deep in grass, tumbling an<l 




tripping as they went. 
Their i'aces are beauli- 
I'ul, framol in nieniory 

by the ferns and grains and gras,seii of long since dead harvests; 

they bring witli them aji Indian smnincr aftei'glow of sentiment. 
Tin- school-hoase yard was a simny spot, defined by four Hat 

i-oriK'r-stoncs, gooil for the game of goal, n'is.scrosse<l by two 

IwnUtro'ldeii [withs, ami iittereil by lous^'-lying sticks ,and pebliies. 

Its stone wall was jugged, thistle-linod, and much beset by bees. 
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In the corner next to the school-house was an ever-present gap. 
You know how handy such wall-holes used to be in your child- 
hood ; how your bare feet clung to the smooth rocks, which had 
tumbled to the other side. You have doubtless yourself helped 
make them in pasture boundaries, or been the bruised victims 
of unpremeditated breaks. Nobody ever seemed to know how 
this hole cfime. It was a school mvst^rv, incessantlv mended 
and as incessantly undone. 

Close by this gap was one corner of the goal-ground. The 
lively game of goal was played by the girls at recess, the largest 
ones claiming the stones and right of way. They flew eagerly 
from rock to rock, cheeks aglow and hair streaming. The smaller 
girls either watched them or strayed alongside forbidden fields 
for wil<l forage. The game of goal was too tame for the boys, 
who, when their turn caiTie. rushed uproariously out, skimmed 
along the walls, tumbled with somersaults into the fields, hurrahed 
uj) and down the highways, irresponsible, dirty, happy ; seldom 
getting through recess without a free fight. The small boys 
played marbles on the sunny door-stej)S, or exchanged pocket 
treasures around the sc^hool-house corner. When the teacher's 
knock put an end to the uproar, they tumbled in as they had 
tumbled out, marvellously disentangling at the threshold of the 
school-room. 

The teachers of the winter schools were a mixed race. Well- 
educated farmers sometimes eked out their incomes and filled 
up their winter leisure by teaching school. Such were always 
Bavage disciplinarians. A l)oy seemed as tough of hide to them 
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as " Cherry" and " Brindle," who drew tlieir carts. They were 
fertile in punishments and cruel with the ferule, — green, birchen, 
supple ferule, used for the tingling and blistering of so many 
outer integuments. These teachers were aj)t to be nasal readers, 
but they were infallible in spelling, geography, and book-keeping. 
They were not much given to oral instruction, but foUowtMl one 
up closely in the multipHcation table, abbreviations, and laws 
of punctuation. 

The village teachers were (.'ailed masters and mistresses, for 
many of them a fitting title, mimic despot.s as they w^ere. Often 
bright young men, for the sake of the meagre ])ay, taught these 
schools. They wen^ apt to have a hard time of it, and had to 
be strong of muscle and will not to get '" smoked out," or un- 
mercifully bothered bv uncouth tricks. The winter sch(K.)ls were 
rouirh. Farmers' boys, freed fi'om work, many of them o^rown 
to man's estate, flocked to tlu^m with slate and copy-book and 
text-books, to lay uj) that stock of school learning whic^h was 
to make tht^n oracles in the village stores, mod(M*ators in town- 
meetings, and rej)res('ntatives to general <M)urts. They were 
difficult to manage ; puzzled the mast(»r with hard sums and 
knotty questions, and roared out their conceits like young giants. 
They stamped through the snowy entries, shaggy-coated, pnfiing 
like engines, rubbing their frosty ears ; unt'outh, yet honest, 
patient, and full of a rude humanity; worthy, hard-working 
farmers that were to be. Hcn-e and there one different from 
the rest, a '^ queer fellow," so called, drifted apart from his school- 
mates, so that, years after, they w^ere wont to turn wearily from 
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their j)loughs and boast that in boyhood they had mated with 
a famous man. 

Tlie zeal of all of them was great after learning. Their 
patience was pathetic. The dullest of them hacked away at 
their hooks as doggedly as they did in summer at the rocky 
soil. Passing along the highway in winter evenings, you might 
behold, through the exposed windows of farm-houses, young boys 
deep in their tiisks, by the light of tallow-candles and 0]>en fires ; 
and it was pleasant to see the ^' old folks" watching them with a 
sweet pride, only surpassed by the conceit of the young learners. 
The books they used were few and seldom changed; but they 
seemed then to be good enough, and the recitations from them 
were the best of their kind. These district s(*hools were nurseries 
of talent and ambition. Their conditions of severity and re- 
striction have sent forth great and famous men. The most 
laggard scholars were yearly bettered by them, and the bright 
ones got from their three or four wint(?r months of hard study 
as much as most boys and girls get nowadays from nine months' 
tuition. 

The discarderl books of these schools are often found in the 
closets and garrets of old farm-houses, with their thick brown 
covers and worm-eaten leaves. Their text is of quaint lettering, 
but their sense is unabated by time, and one feels tempted to 
go back to the use of these potent things of the past, whose 
obsolete rules have taught so many wise men. Turning them 
over and following them is like talking with friends who, long 
ago, helped to make us what we are. Did you never, in later 
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life, run acroas a reader (long since out of print) whioli was used 
by the schools of your youth? Its pages seem as familiar to 
you cis nursery rhymes, and you feel towards it as tenderly 
almost as if it w^ere a human thing, — this stiltt^d old reader, 
whose solid literature was one of the stumblinir-blocks of vour 
childhood. You have not forgotten its standard du» -lama t ions 
and dialogues, thrillingly rendered by loud-voiced boys and girls ; 
and the oft-repeating of its much prose and rhyme nuule you 
forever intimate with them. The names of men who made vour 
school-books ai'e household words to yuu, and when vou would 
teach your children, your tongue trips upon the rules which they 
taught you. 

What unpenned literature is l)oun<l u[) in l)OoksI The stories 
printed on their pag(\s are often less j):ithetic, less tragic, than 
the real life seeni^s which touch or sit^-ht of them can brim^: back 
to you. I confess to an awe in handling ancient books, and 
follow theii" tender, mouldy ])ages as if I were in the presence 
of their past owners. The lading names upon their fly-leaves 
have the helpless significance of all memorials of the dea<l. 
There is a sad delight in rummaging through an old library. — 
in dragging out from corners and upper shelves volumes tuek<^l 
away as worthless, but redeemed into preciousness bv past use 
of them. Books that vou used in vour school-davs, vou curiouslv 

•r « « «,' ft' 

turn over for the marks vou left in them. Gift-books, which have 
been thrust aside, are taken ba(ik, for the memory of him or 
her who wrote upon their blank leaves pleasant messages. Guide- 
books and books that you read upon journeys thrust their titles 
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upon you, and set you again on your travel^<. Books once read 
\\''\{\\ friends quicken your memories of social life. Books with 
strange names in them, picked up from stalls, affect you like 
human waifs ; and ancient books, of quaint dialect, like ghasts 
of the past. But before all others are the books which never 
<^et tucked away in c^orners ; those which were read last bv the 
loved and lost. IIow many have such, with marks left in ; pencil 
touches ; a stray letter ; names scrawled, — ])itifully meagre, un- 
satisfactory traces of hands which can never again turn them ! 
Take from me mv books, most of them, if vou will, but do not 
dare to touch the precious volumes in blue and gold turned 
slowlv over bv the finiirers of mv dvintji: child. They left no 
soil on the page, but their sacred im])rint is no less indelible 
to me. Dear old books, all of you, — no matter how much your 
printed leaves •lie, the overlap])ing text, legible alone to fi\ithful 
love, can never be false ! You may grow mildewy and musty, 
but ever tender and beautiful shall l)e the associations with 
which vou are bound. 

Ancient school-houses were not built for comfort. Their seats 
were high and narrow, their desks awkward and inconvenient. 
Their chimneys were large, fireplac(\s broad and smoky, and the 
Hoors in front of them were sure to be worn with the tramp of 
uneasily-s(^ated childr(Mi, who in winter went u|) to them in never- 
ending proc(*ssion. The worst-used j>lace in the whole district 
was the school-room. Youngsters hewed and hacked at their 
desks with a revengeful |)ersistence. The plastering of the walls 
was covered with rude inscriptions, and the ceiling overhead 
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bespattered with ink and pjiper scjuitif. No boy or girl ever 
plead guilty of any of tliesio mars and blots, liut many additions 
went each tcrni iiitu tlic uggrei;;ito of tins siwritaneoiis fresc'oiiijr. 
The old schfxtl-rofjm in niv irramlfathcr'H district Wiis full of 




scrawls and naniff and ijuaiiit maxima. Almost c-very teacher 
iiad his or her profile in it, done in tolerable outliue by roguish 
fiiigi'rH. No law had forre ajrainst this oustoni. The seribbiiiig 
of the sebool-rooni bad beeome a second natures to the scbobirs, 
and it seemed less euljiable beuiiusc the rougli, blotched walls 
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upon near inspection resolved themselves into art exponents of 
child-life ; made up of outline leaves and flowers and birds and 
scraps of rhyme, — crude pictures of what had gone into and 
out of the children's days. The marring of school-rooms thus, 
in one sense, becomes their emV)enishment. The names, whittled 
indeUbly into desk-Hds and door-posts, and all the traces of by- 
gone child possession, — these are the true ghosts of scholars and 
scliool-days that are past. 

In summer the rows of small, op])osite windows in old school- 
houses, open upon the children's necks, inured them to draughts; 
and nothing could be pun^r than the breezes which blew from 
every quarter of the heavens into these wide-opened rooms. In 
winter up the big chimneys wi-nt most of the heat, and with it 
all the bad air; whilst throuirh cracks and chinks without nimiber 
blew the biting but health-i::ivinix noi'th wind. It was hard on 
little bovs and twirls in corner-scats; but then thev were all well 
wrapped up in homesj)un suits, and were always going to the 
fire to warm their tingling lingers and toes. Every comer into 
the room let in a blast of cold aii*. At recess the bovs tumbled 
into the snow, and ('ame back shaking it from their garments. 
Two or three deep in a semicircle they hugged the fireplace, and 
sucked at snow-balls crushed in their half-frozen finders till 
the tap of tlu' master's ferule sent them unwillingly to their 
desks. 

The floor about the fireplace was always soppy in winter with 
in(V)ming snow, and in summer was sure to l)e wet from slate- 
washings and the careless upsetting of dip)>ers. Close by it, 
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upon a low bench, stood the watcr-pail, the tilling of wliich on 
summer days wa.s a rare i)rivilege to the older girls. The spring 
was quite tar away, close l)y the edge of a wood. It wjis a j)retty 
sight to see them bursting into the school-i'oom, stagg(?ring under 
their load: rosy, laughing, with their aprons lull of tlowers and 
mint from the hrooksidr. The water of the sj)ring had a snaky 
re]»utc, hut it was fr»'rlv di'ank of hv all the children, an<l in 
vai'ious wavs cafcrcd larirelv to their comfort and ileliirht. ()n 
hot sunnner <lavs the larger twirls used to s])lash it about, and it 
would trickli* down the aisles to scatter in dust-bound globules 
over the dinji;v tlooi-. 

Tfculiar, positive*. ;ind unlike any other, was at night the 
summer odor of these school-rooms. Tin* thick dust, ground 
line ])V the tramping of restless t'cet. elsewhere' nuisty, here 
sei'me<l tn lie seent«'d with the withered roses iind ferns and mint 
left Ix-hind them by the half-wild childrt'U. Apple-cores, scraps 
of jiaper, and bits of peneil were scattered al»out, and now an<l 
then the sweeper came acmss something from out the ti'casures 
of a bov's pocket. The latter oftiMi in school-hours found a wav 
to the floor, and got lodged in the teacher's desk. It was curious 
to look into the children's lM)Xes, and see in them how mischievous 
bovs and irirls had whiled awav th(" lai^gard houi's : how nianv 
a]>|>les and ginger-cakes ha<l been slyly eaten, and cubby-houses 
built from books, unbeknown to the teacher. The desk of the 
hittei*, fa.<t lockiMl, was always fragrant with c«)ntiscate«l fruit. 

The aspect of one of these rooms after the day's work was 
over was tendei'ly suggestive. It was a place out of whii-h Ji 
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jocund life had gone, and the waste scattered around was made 
up of such things as the children had gotten out of their stay 
in it. There was something poetical in this leaving behind them 
the sclents of the weeds and blossoms which they had plucked, — 
the fading memorials of the delights of a day that had passed. 

The person who found solid comfort in the winter schools 
was that master who boarded 'round in country districts, and 
tasted the cream of kindness in fai*mers' houses. He sat in 
the best seat, in the corner, through winter evenings, book in 
hand, reserved, prim, feared, if not hated, by the youngsters. 
His presence quickened the life of a household. Best dishes 
were brought out, and dainties came upon the table. The '' fore 
room" was most likely opened, and neighboring iarmers came 
in of evenings to converse with this son of learning. The house- 
wife was more sj^ruce in her attire, and the children were ** fixed 
up" for the occasion. Some of these masters were like watch- 
dogs, and from their corner no covert sneer escaped them. The 
hard school usage of many a boy and girl dated from dislike 
come of these transient tarry ings. 

The summer school-mistresses, mostly farmers' daughters, 
seldom brought much learning to their tasks, but they were 
generally good-natured, and in favor with their scholars. Hard- 
worked mothers sent their younger children to them as freely 
as if thev had been hired nurses, and the lower row of seats 
was always full of the druling, sleepy little things, with legs 
helplessly dangling. Patchwork and samplers were allowed in 
these schools, and curious j)ieces of their faded old needlework 
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are still to be found in country farm-houses. The securing of 
the summer schools was often the cause of ill-feeling. Much 
canvassing was done, and conmiitteemen were chosen with ref- 
erence to particular candidates, who went he fore them to be 
examined in arithmetic, grammar, g<H)graphy, and writing. The 
school pay was meagre, but a large item then to the girl of 
simple tastes and habits. 

It was astonishing^ how much the q\oy\ of the summer de- 
pcnded, to the children, upon the nature of the mistress. All 
the sunshine they got in their school-hours seemed to pass 
through her ; and by her disposition, <is much as by the book 
lessons she tau<i:ht them, she did her work at mouldiniic their 
characters. A ci'oss mistress turned their sweet into bitter, and 
made the otluTwise happy days long and wearisome. The chil- 
dren took u]»on such their natural reventres. Tliev bruutcht her 
no tlowers ; thev lai^iZ'-'d at their books, and withdrew from the 
jispect of the room much of its wild summer adornments. But 
this was only a transient suppn^ssion ; outside they were the 
same romping, riotous, nature-lr)ving children. 

l^ vou have tortunatelv been one of these school-children, vou 
recall the features and accidents of my picture, — the low-roofed 
school -house ; its adjoining wood-sluMl, littered with chips; the 
beaten play-ground ; the outlying field, full of ])uttercups ; the 
wayside, thick with thistle and mullein and hardback ; the over- 
hant;ing trees, the fallen fruit of which was lawful plunder; the 
near wood ; the far-off mountains ; the blue skv overhead ; the 
sunlight : the shadows ; the moving life of the scene. You see 
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the travelier coining down the threiul of a hijihway on tlie distant 
hill; till- tarmer's daughter spi-cadiiig her clothes to bleach iii 
thfi orchard: working-men and oxen in the fields; the shimmer 
of the m-ar stream. You hear the brook's luibblu and the hum 
of the insects; the song of liirds and the drowsy undertone of 
nature. You see and feel it all, — the onward processes of life ; 
the unerring growth of the yoar ; the resistle^« tramp of time. 
Very much would you give to leaji hack tor a day upon the old 
goal-ground, that you might lie upon the grass, a scholar autl a 
<lreanier. and again watch that nari'ow landscajie, which grew into 
you with a fruitful minuii'in^ss, and which has heen the stable 
groundwork of the lx.'st landscapes nf your maturcr hfe. 





THE-COUNTRY^SXeSE- 

FORTY years ago the vil- 
lage rttore w;is tlie rallying- 
jjoint of all the country round it. 
Si[i:h was William Savior's of Whitefield 
Corner, The long bonch for loafers, and 
the feeding -troughs for horsea in front of 
were no less its sign than waa the 
painted board, on which was inscribexl in gilt 
letters the owner's name. Bench loafers were 
perennial. They were the lazzaroni of village 
life; as much ita grotesque embellishment as 
gargoyles were of gothic architecture. Three 
of them are distinctly pictured in memory uiton 
the outaide wall of William Baylor's store, again.-it which in 
summer they u.-^,-!! to sit and sun theniBoIveM, given to whittling 
and expectoration. Their intermittent talk wa« like the dull 
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drone of bees. With sluggish curiosity they eyed the passing 
traveller, and were somewhat stirred by the coming of the stage. 
Smoking blackened pipes with short stems, they occasionally 
exchanged what they called " chaws of terbaccer ;" and with a 
dialect of their own, were of the class which has been the 
source of the slang so often falsely given in stoiy as a type of 
the prevailing speech of old-time New England. These loafei^s 
were rarely disabled by liquor, but were spoken of as '' soaked ;" 
and even when past this recognized })oundary of sobriety, were 
generally harmless. Xor were they lacking in a certain instinct 
of civility. If a comely matron or pretty lass alighted from 
her wagon before them, they forebore comment upon her charms 
until she was inside the store. When their bench had been 
usur])ed by their betters, tlu^v slouched across the way to the 
cobl)ler's shop or the tavern. 

In haying and harvest times, when the laziest of them were 
al)sorbed into adjacent fields, William Savior himself would come 
out and sit on the bench, waiting for such stray custom as dairy 
work or daily form wants might bring to him. Nobody could 
seem less busy or more contented than he, basking in the sun- 
shine. In truth, he was both busy and anxious. Alert for cus- 
tomers, he was reckoning his profits and forecasting future trade. 
He had some reputation for gallantry ; but what shopper was 
ever harmed by his well-turned compliments? His graciousness 
was the more commendable because nature had marred his pro- 
portions by several deformities; otherwise he would have been, 
people said, a handsome man. His love of gossip was pro- 
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verbial. There was a Whitefield saying that what William 
Saylor did not know was '^ not worth knowing ;" also, that no 
talking could go on where he was without his " putting in an 
oar." By the more worldly-wise he was called sharp at a bar- 
gain, but he was trusted by simple farmers' wives with credulity. 
The earliest remembered errand of most Whitefield children 
was to his store. His profits came in by cents ; the abject in- 
dustry of a whole year bringing him but a few hundred dollars. 
Yet he was looked upon as '* well-to-do," for he lived gener- 
ously in a large house, overhung by trees, and for years had 
been both postmaster and town -clerk. He was a tireless officer, 
ferreting out marginal writing upon newspapers, and exacting 
fines with relish. 

Becky, his wife, Wixs one of the neatest housekeepers in White- 
field. Her shininc]^ floors were the terror of dirtv boys. Her 
garden, overlooked by the meeting-house, was a wonder and 
delight. Never were such double poppies and marigolds as it 
held ; never such red apples, such purple damsons, such fat 
currants and gooseberries ; and though its flowers jostled each 
other with odd variety of color, they were a great delight to 
uncritical eyes. 

It had the name of being a stingy garden. Even windfalls 
by the roadside were begrudged the passer-by. That which was 
really its best fruit, however, could not be withheld, — that sense 
of beauty and luxury which went out from it into the hearts of 
tired women, who, in meeting-time, used to keep their eyes fixed 
upon its blossoms, while gratefully breathing its scents. As they 
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-at -winginjr trr*rat \tii\xi\-\*rM I'an*. with a ^ort ■>■ rLj:i.r:J:- 
Uihx\f*u, x\i*t\T jrtiti'^rjt ia^^r^, froft«::rie^l by the 'iav* ra^ iir.i .-:l- 
t'litififut. wv-re jiicture--jue. and. in a measure. 'f.-rau:::>;l. 

In a '-itv. William .Savior, with hi.^ irjairn*>:l r->iv. wy^li Lire 
U-*rii to--'-d alx^ut. an unknown waif, hv it.s all-drvoiirir.^ ■ *i:T-r.:. 
In th*: littKr villa^r^f of Whit»-ti^'M. ly^l.«t*?r»:r*l up l>y kir.-l fieiirhl-'r*, 
hi- f-x'.'^.utiv*? fon-i' wrts j»roi*y.t«*'l uf^-^n thv surfai/e of iL- 1::'^. ar. 
ini[K>rtani factor. II»' wa- th" -J'ry. bu^tlintr. curious, kin-ily. 
'ronrt^'OiH. Uyiiiariou.-- ."tor*rk'^'»'|K-r. who tauszht fa-^hions with 'V.n- 
M*'ur(' ii\A fa^-ility: p-;tr|»ing. vK tra-tO'l : oracular, but huniM*^: 
fallibli*. whil^' on th«: whol*- wf-ll-ni^'aninLT : full of harmirs^ -v^n- 
r-^-it ; u[j«tint<*'l in payinjf hospitality: half admirable: half 
^robf.-'iu*'. lV'a<-«' to hi-* a.-h**.- ! 

How many |M-r,|il#-. who an- hi<Mf*n away unnotirvd in townr? 
and riti^'s. mitiht. in tin* qui'-t of .-oni»- rountrv villal^♦^ ri.-e to 
a hi^rh individuality, and mak<* a la.-tin-x im|»n.'s."? on nt^ighV-or- 
li^x*'! Iif<if I 

WiMiani .Savior always s«'«.|in:d to In* ho]»]»in«j: in and out hir 
Ixix of a r-ountin;j-rooiii. tin* walls of whirh wrre zigzagged with 
brojid tap<'. stuck full of bill- and l«*ttcrs. Tlie.sf were, fur the 
mo.-t part, y«'llow with ag»- : and the uj)pernio.st one.<. with 
farli'd labels, luid s«'rved as rorisis for generations of flies. Thi.* 
littererl nioiii was the veiy heart of the village. Each day the 
stage-driver flung into it his mail-bag, which linked retired 
people to tin* wider World; an<l from it ev<*ry night William 
Savh»r carried in a small. leather-cov(»red l)ox, thickly studded 
with brass nails, th(» ]»rofits of his day's trade. IIow well I 
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recall Moses, the stage-driver, as he da.she.s up, six in hand, with 
a loud " Whoa," almost flinging his leaders on their haunches ! 
Windows swarm with faces; the loafers forget to puff at their 
pipes. Out flies a leather bag, caught Vjy the postmaster half- 
way ; and in a twinkling back it comes, little lightened by loss 
of the Whitefield mail. A snap at the heads of the leaders; a 
prancing; a dash, — away flies thci coach in a cloud of dust, and 
the loafers settle back to their pipes. Later, in the silent, de- 
serted street, William Saylor, holding tight his leathern box, 
spry as a cat desj)ite his lameness, flits past closed houses to 
his home. 

The stage-driver's bustle, the trader's caution, the coming 
of the mail, were l)Ut ripples from the great far-ofl' tidal 
waves ; and yet these ripples marked the day quite as much 
for the villag<' of Whitefield as did the tidal waves for populous 
towns. 

Over the store were two chamlun's, one of which w<is the office 
of an able, hot-headed lawyer, who had l)een heard through a 
hole in the floor threateninir to kick an o])stinate client down- 
stairs. William Sayloi* was suspected of kee])ing an ear open 
to this hole ; but secrets could go up as well as down, and though 
curious, he was discreet. W^liy it was never stopped can be no 
mvsterv to one countrv-born, w-ho well remembers the tendency 
in rural life to drift with plans into the indefinite future, — to 
" put oft*;" a dallying due much to lack of means for execution ; 
more to an instinc^tive acquiescencre with the sluggish tide of 
custom ; for thus oik* taketh his ease. 
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In the other chamber were kept farming utensils and such 
things as would crowd the store below. It was curiously rugged, 
and without like domestic associations, had somehow the at- 
mosphere of a farm-house garret. It was humanized by a 
library of books, most of which had been in use for half a cen- 
tury. Long since mellowed, they had begun, many of them, 
to decay ; and not one of them was so fresh as to seem out 
of place in this spot given over to cobwebs and dust. 

The store-shelves rose from floor to ceiling, and were packed 
close with a medley of such things as the actual wants or mild 
vanities of a plain people might suggest. ^' Dry-goods" were 
arranged with some eye to effect. Red and blue and yellow 
fabrics made contrasting streaks, while various fancy articles 
dangled from thick-set hooks in partitions of shelves. Under 
the counters were odds and ends of traffic. Thence came cotton 
batting and *' factory yarn," and woollen skeins spun by farmers' 
wives. 

A peculiar odor pervaded the place. Sometimes it was of 
molasses, sometimes of fish, and again of tea or coffee. There 
was always a faint scent of snuff in the air. When the trap- 
door of the cellar, in which were kept the butter and pork, 
taken in barter, was lifted, there came up a strong smell of 
New England rum. The spigot of the molaSvSes hogshead in 
the back part of the store seemed to be always drizzling into 
a tin mejisure, which in summer made an excellent fly-trap. 
The molasses had then a yeasty trick of foaming, and was apt 
to sour. Once in a while it ^'sugared." 
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The floor of that portion of the store given over to groceries 
became in time thick coated and ahnost black. Save for its 
daily sprinkling and sweeping, the place was perhaps never 
cleaned. Yet this gradual accumulation of grime was such a 
familiar feature of long-used, unpainted buildings of this sort, 
that I am not sure it would have been so well or gratefully 
remembered had it been robbed of its brown and cobwebbv 
encrusting. 

This all sounds homelv ; but vou mio-ht search in vain on 
city streets for the mellow, pleasing aspect of an old-time coun- 
trv store. Ent(.*red bv a narrow door ; dimlv lighted ; full of 
oddly-mixed commodities ; its unplastered ceiling black with 
smoke, and crossed by beams hung thickly with quaint things ; 
rust and mildew lurking in corners and creeping along edges 
ot* slit^lves ; shop-worn webs, the betttn* for UK^llowing ; fresh 
goods upheaving the older on the shelves, and easily traced 
in strata; the mysterious maw ''under the counter;" it was 
as rich and warm in tone as an old Persian prayer-rug, and 
the barV)aric flavor of its mingled odors was, strange to say, 
agreeal)le. It needed no show-window, for the woman who had 
once rested in its shade from the heat of the day never broke 
away from its charm. How many people pleasantly remember 
the calicoes of such stores, deep dyed in indigo blue and red ; 
the bandanna handkerchiefs mottled with white ; the cotton 
thread, knotted in ^^lanks" and exhausting the best range of 
color ! 

These old-time countrv- stores, driftwood for a time of the 
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quickened current of isolated life, are nearly all gone. Their 
successors are garish and commonplace. 

Twice a year William Saylor went by stage to Boston and 
bought a new stock, the coming of which, and its tossing about 
in bales and boxes in front of his store, was a village event. Not 
many high-priced articles found their way to Whitefield through 
him, his trade being mostly with farmers' families. In a row 
of drawers, however, were kept an occasional piece of silk, and a 
few W'cbs of law^n and lace. The lawn was of good quality, and 
from it, when her turn came, she who had never known gay attire 
was sure to have her last robe decorously fiii?hioned by loving 
neighbors. From the lace were made caps worn by matrons past 
middle life, the borders of which were prettily wrought with 
floss. Such webs w*ere apt to get what was called "shop- worn." 
Yellow streaks w^ent into them and indelible creases ; positive 
tooth-marks of time. 

William Saylor never abated his price because of these brands 
of long possession. He always jussured w^omen that they would 
"wash" or "wear out." Perhaps he had an artist's eye for 
the mellowing of his goods. How^ could he help loving that 
creamy tint, — that tint of perfection which creeps along its 
folds into meshes of old lace; indeed, into all long-woven undyed 
fabrics ! 

Sometimes, in unaccustomed ways of trade, strange articles 
found place upon the storekeeper's shelves, and were readily 
bought by innocent villagers. There was often {)eculiar fitness 
to proposed uses in the things thus taken up; isolation ever 
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forced new styles into congruity, or at least into lack of an- 
tagonism, with that intense personality which was wont to pos- 
sess village people. Such portion of their attire as was meant 
to be ornamental became doubly so for its rarity. 

All thrifty Whitefield women once carried beaded bags ; bright 
woven things, come down as heirlooms. Again poke bonnets 
appeared, made from a ribbed, pale-yellow, paper stuff, in imita- 
tion of leghorn, and called Navarino; a pretty head-gear when 
it had been skilfully cut and sewed to<z:ether. 

Nothing could be homelier than the country wagon drawn 
up on a summer's afternoon in front of Savior's store. While 
the farmer slipped the blinders from his horse and dealt out 
oats or hay, the housewife pulled from under the seat boxes 
and bundles, which the twain tugged up the store-steps with 
the laggard pace of hard workers. Before their barter had 
ended the horse had munched his oats, lapj)cd his trough 
clean, and had begun to chew its wood. There were three of 
these troughs, much gnawed by cribbing horses. Trivial facts, 
yet chronicling to an observing eye a life current which, under 
more dramatic conditions, would have seemed motionless and 
stagnant. 

The farmer and his wnfe stepped more lightly when they 
(*ame out. Their bundles were smaller, and thev had been 
enlivened by the sight of store-goods. Ploughshares and hoes, 
unsullied by use, had delighted the man's eye, while the house- 
wife had feasted hers uj)on silks and muslins folded in the 
drawers. 

2S 
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There was something pathetic, almost sacred, in this aptitude 
to receive impressions from such simple sources. I have seen 
old-time Whitefield barterers, while handling with roughened 
fingers soft webs which rarely adorned other than village bridals 
or burials, seem as delighted by their touch as children are 
with toys. Then they pushed them away, took up the fruits 
of barter, and went home contented. 

The corner on a late autumn day was like a miniature fair; 
then William Saylor had not a minute to spare from his twine and 
his yardstick. Incoming and outgoing wagons kept up a constant 
procession. Women pulled over his goods, and what they were 
too poor to buy they talked about with admiring neighbors. The 
men made their coarser j)urchases and lounged by their horses, 
while a row of loafers smoked and gossipped on the bench outside. 
I dare say not one of them took note of the beautiful outlying 
scenerv ; but tliev were none the less enframed and embellished 
by it. 

Winter always sent the loafers inside, where they exchanged 
their bench for wooden-bottomed chairs around a roaring stove. 
Horses scenting littered oats and hay would stop of their own 
accord before the troughs ; and a double row of them, shaggy 
with buffalo-robes, was often to be seen standing at the corner. 
With them came sleds full of wood, waiting for customers, and 
^^ regular teams" stopping for " bait." After Thanksgiving, before 
the roads began to drift, people were in the habit of going often 
to the corner. Their consUmt passing enlivened the highway; 
and sound of bells was grateful in a silence otherwise so profound. 
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Such silence always pervades in the open country a snow- 
covered landscape. In summer there is ever the drowsy under- 
tone of growing nature, but winter is rest, and rest of nature 
is silence. 

The still, moonlit, winter nights of Whitefield Corner were 
sublime. The high-perched little village, but a speck under 
the great arch of a glittering sky, with its wall of mountains, 
seemed sometimes nearer to the other world than this. The 
peoj)le and things I describe are pleasant, brown shadings of 
its white-winged memories. The apparent life of the villagers 
was restful and quiet; underneath was a strong still undertow. 
These simple-hearted people truly lay upon the bosom of nature. 
Hence came to them poetry and sentiment and a measure of 
sa(ln(\<s, resulting from undiverted companionship with her 
forces. Tht'v who floated, or were lightly tossed on the sur- 
iVice, were quiescent and happy. Only those who touched 
tlu* undertow felt with pathetic, often tragic power, how small 
a rehition their own little strand bore to the great ocean of 
life. 

William Savior's store was more than a lounging-place in 
winter. It was an unorganized lyceum, fed by the classic library 
shut up with the ploughs and hoes in its chamber. There a 
wise blacksmith and a well-read carpenter held high dispute 
with the collc're-learned lawyers and doctors, while a row 
of eager listeners sat perched upon the counters. Several 
men were absolute winter fixtures of the place. Old Squire 
Saylor, William's father, night after night growled his approval 
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or dissent from the self-same corner; and beside him, the "twin 
farmers" drifted into a serene old age. Most of his visitors 
were tireless whittlers, and kept Saylor well supplied with 
kindlings. A goodly-sized monument might have been built 
to the best lawyer from the pine sticks which he had pointed, 
through force of habit, in his not too many leisure hours. Un- 
occupied composure is the outcome of polite society. These 
villagers were possessed of the demon of work ; and this whittling 
of the store loiterer was but the oozing through fingers' ends 
of ingrained force. 

Farmers liked to drive hither on moonlit nights, to hear 
what they called '^college learning." They had a way of say- 
ing to their " gudewives," '' I guess after I've foddered the cattle 
and done up the chores I'll go to the corner." They talked 
there by themselves of stock and produce ; of sickness and mor- 
tality ; compared the girth of cattle ; made note of prices ; fore- 
stalled the weather ; praised the work of wives and daughters, 
and sometimes the latest sermon; found little fault, and did 
little mischief by their chatter. A sudden coming in of the 
minister stopped all lighter talk, and turned the loafers into 
dummies. Shortly afterwards they carried to their homes a full 
news budget of harmless gossip. 

The knot of wise men seen by the light of an oil lamp through 
a small eastern window of William Saylor 's store made a quaint 
picture. Half of them were classically educated ; all good 
thinkers, to whom the loafers were no more than warts of 
fungus to crunks of old oaks. They abstained from Uquor, which 
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was then a common beverage, beciiuse of the dying entreaty of 
one of their number, witli whom they had passed many jocund 
eveniiiga over wirds and wine. He wjirned them with awful 
emphasis, and nothing better illustrates their strength and in- 




tegrity ot nature than the tiict tliat at the fii-st real presenti- 
ment of danger thov turned with the sharpness of a right 
angle into ways of utter sobriety. 

The story of their reformation and its tragic cause was handed 
down with that distinct minuteness with which all village tradi- 
tions are preserved. Upon the dying man's own testimony he 
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was given over to outer darkness; and children were told his 
last words a*s a part of their moral training. So much does a 
single life stand out in the country ; no career is concealed, no 
death-bed curtained. All is open to the sun, which happily for 
many years after shone, in the little hamlet of Whitefield, on 
nothing so sad as this man's new-made grave. 

Save the periodical 8j)rees of three chronic tipplers, liquor 
seldom disturbed the quiet of the village street. . Stinginess, 
and their own cider, kej)t farmers from indulgence. The tem- 
perance lecture of the brilliant, dying comrade controlled some; 
while others were restrained by that su{)erior learning and con- 
sequent self-respect which before the days of railroads marked 
the professional men of country villages ; such men as in Wil- 
liam Saylor's store made a village autocracy, and were the 
fountain-head of politics if not of morals. 

Before town-meetings, earnest voices might be heard through 
the closed door ; and through the little window was seen much 
gesticulation. Brawling was infrequent ; if, however, dispute 
rose above high- water mark, it spread like a civil war. Once 
a harmful bit of gossip exuding from the store, set two families 
at swords'-points for a generation. A severe breach was hard 
to heal. These same pec)])le, who were ordinarily unswerving 
in paths of rectitude, were apt to be as obstinate as mules 
when they went wrong. 

As a rule thel eager talkers were self-contained. Their most 
excited moods were easily calmed by stepping outside into the 
serene atmosphere of the village street. There all was peace. 
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Horses stamped the snow and jingled their bells ; the same moon 
and stars that looked down upon the splendor and traffic of great 
cities smiled on the quiet village of Whitefield Corner; where 
women and children watching the night would say, " It can't 
be late, for there's a light in William Say lor 's store." • 

At nine o'clock Savior always shut his window blinds. Then 
the talkers and their listeners always went home. The horses 
were unhitched ; the lamp put out, and almost before the store- 
keeper had withdrawn his door-key from its socket, women 
would begin to call out, " It's bedtime, for William Saylor's 
is shut up." 

How manv of vou have known such a store, into whose thresh- 
old and floor the stream of a bygone village life has worn .its 
path ! It can never be repeated. The conditions of its existence 
are passed. Xever again will the women of Whitefield innocently 
shaj)e their own fashions. They are no longer shut in from the 
prying eyes of the outer world ; nor yet, alas I from its pomps 
and vanities. A way has been opened for them into the very 
heart of the land. 

But where is the heart of the village ? Absorbed ; only the 
ghost of a memory haunting the ghost of a store ! Yeai*s ago, 
the lamp which sent out its beams through that little window 
cheered a whole landscape, — a great white landscape, high up; 
shut in ; a calm retreat of untroubled minds. The snow and 
the silence remain, but the simplicity, culture, 'and comradeship, 
fostered by enforced isolation, are gone. 
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[.;y;5'«;\./ OCT'XD coinitrv harvost.s : Mo.^^od dying days of the 
.--^:i^^ sjMMit voar, — how deliiz:htful, seen iroiii an U]>land, 
was tht; oxul>t'rance of vour tinishod vt^uvtation ! 
Farms wore like trardcns, with patches of corn and Iat<i' gi'ain 
and clovur and soft-tintc(l second grass. Orchards were full ol 
a{)|)lc-hea[)s; pumpkins ami squashes dotted the fields: sumachs 
rtaunted l)V tlit» roadside and outline*! the walls ; forests were 
aflame; hushes kindled in field and {)asture. The earth was 
alive with woi'kers. The life of every household seemed to have 
poured itself out upon the landsca])e, to which, heyond the bright- 
ness given to it l)y the deep-dye<l colors of the perfected year, 
was 9,dded that afterglow of the summer, w-hich marks the ti'ue 
harvest days. These days are the richest of the year, for they 
hold its dying, its life, and its resurrection. They are full of its 
miracles. The incoming season is pushing out the old ; and the 
husks which are thrust out in the process, the stubble of the 
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cornfields, the withered vines jind weeds, the things that have 
been blighted by frost, or sapped by the fruits which they have 
borne, he thick on the brown earth. The refuse of the outgone 
hfe and its incoming fruits are fused together in a sort of mel- 
lowed glory, — a final and transient burst of brightness from the 
spent season, which is giving back to the farmer tenfold for his 
labors. 

To one driving at night through the country, what can surpass 
its beauty, the otfs{)ring of its devastation? Over all, fair and 
solemn and stately, watches the harvest moon. There is a gray 
glitter to everything. Objects bristle in the clear, cold air. 
Shadows beset wood and highway, and lie upon rock and hillock 
and field and pai>ture. Shadows lurk in corners, stalk before and 
stretch out behind. The whole landscape takes life. Trees and 
fences seem to move, and far-away objects play pranks with your 
horse. Every sound is crisp in this night air. The frisking of 
your little dog through the wayside bushes snaps their twigs like 
the click of pistols. Anything stirring in the wood, or out of it, 
sends an echo flvinii: over the resonant fields. Farm-houses and 
l>anis are l>riglit with harvest lights. Distance and moonlight , 
lend charm to mild festivities, and girls, seen from the highway, 
move and work amongst their sheaves with a classic grace. If 
the doors of the l)arns are shut, then from cracks and crevices 
and gal:)le-windows streams the ruddy light, and merry as l)ells 
Inirst out the singing voices of young men and maidens. Their 
songs are mostly quaint ballads, swelling full upon the night air. 

One of these old barns was an attractive place, with its ceiling 
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lofty and cobwebbed, ite gable-wiijdows far u|» and dusty and dim, 
its walls flanked on eitiier side by solid mows of swuet- smelling 
hay, which clung to the boards and V>eain« way uii to the rafters. 
It was full of the wlor of the <lried ferna and flowers that had 
been entangled and cut down with the grasses ; and ladders and 




working- tools, leaning against its mows, blondeil in beauty with 
its many-shaded browns, as did every senseless thing and dumb 
lieast and living man witliin its walls. 

Bubuid an ancient busking-party, — merry gathering. The 

- Kirn is dimly lighted by candles in tin lantborns, hung high on 

jiegi*. The homely structure suffers a niglit-change into a lofty 
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hall, with arches and stained roof and fretted beams. A new life 
seems to be born into the withered gra.ss. It clings to and twines 
about the jagged wood with a fantastic carving. A whole year 
has t^one into the mixing of the colors of this picture, in the 
shadows of which sit the buskers of the corn harvest. The 
brawny arms of young men and the plump arms of maidens 
keep time to their music. Some are breaking the ears from 
the stalk ; others are stripping the husks from the ear, lightening 
their tasks with the babble of flying tongues. Stout men bear 
brimful baskets of golden ears to the granary ; heaps of cast-ofF 
stacks are made compact ; crisp white husks pile up against the 
shoulders of the girls and fly about their ears ; cheeks grow red 
and eyes brighten ; spirits rise ; jokes are cracked ; pranks 
played ; and many a flirtation plied with unconscious grace. 
The end comes at length, the hust basket is sent out, the husk- 
ing is over. The thrifty farmer, who has slyly put back his 
clock and delayed his supper, blows a horn, and just as the Ian- 
thorns begin perhaps to wane, out from the barn burst the rustic 
merrymakers, eager for the harmless festivities of farm-house 
parlor and kitchen. 

The supper is abundant, homely, and wholesome, and the 
buskers, with appetites sharpened by labor, partake heartily of 
it. The hardy workers keep no late hours, and midnight finds 
the farm-house silent and deserted, wdiilst groups of merry youths 
send their chatter and laughter echoing back from lane and field. 

On the morrow the host will go out early to insj)ect his granary, 
and make right any careless assorting of ears. The stalks will 
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be stowed away on highest mow for future feed. If kindly 
disposed, he will leave the ragged butts to be picked over by 
careful housewives. How forlorn these women looked, with 
shawls pinned over their heads, rummaging for white husks ; 
intent, silent, plying their task with bare and sinewy arms, their 
wrinkled, careworn faces tanned by exposure, it was hard to think 
of them as having once been rosy, laughing girls, hand.some 
helpers at bygone huskings. They tramped along the highway 
with crowded baskets and bundles, satisfied, and unconscious 
that in thus taking up the fag-end of the harvest they were 
onlv trrav workers and bearers of burdens. Their husks made 
sweet beds, and the mats they plaited were serviceable and 
cleanlv. 

Busy, prudent, working woman ! the same thrift which has 
spread her joints and hardened her face has also helped to build 
her comfortable home. Here are the shining ])ans on the bench 
beside her; the kitchen-garden, just beyond, alive with bees; 
the water-barrel, half buried in sunflowers; the plantains and 
burdocks ; the woo<l-pile, tossed about, with axe and chopping- 
block near it, — all incidents of a pleasant picture, for this is 
the back-door of a farm-house, and this woman the simple house- 
wife, whose walk in life is with these homely things. • 

She was plump and fair and rosy-cheeked once. In childhood 
she roamed the fields and pastures, and went to the village school. 
iVs she grew older she had much heart in rustic merriment. She 
showed taste in dress and a love for flowers. A natural grace 
was born in her. Something called gentility came to her, so that 
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the garments she wore fitted and became her. She had her little 
romance, begun and ended at an apple-bee or husking. Dressed 
in her prettiest frock, with a bright ribbon at her throat, she was 
then most unlike this hard-faced woman standing by her door. 
Here she is a background to part of her belongings. She has 
burnished the pans, and weeded the garden, and dipped water 
from the barrel day after day. Suns have risen and set, years 
have begun and ended, and the wearisome cares have also come 
round in never-varying procession, until she has gotten to be 
what you now see her, a patient, faded worker, — the spinner 
and weaver and purveyor of a household. 

These hand-maidens of nature, isolated from art, unconsciously 
expressed much beauty in their humble wares. The webs they 
wove were unadulterated, pliant, and lustrous ; their dyes, drawn 
from homely weeds, were rich and tenacious ; their polished 
bowls, scooped out from knotted wood, were prettier than any 
silver plate ; their flax-wheels were stringed instruments ; and 
many things of their daily handling were elegant for shape or 
color. 

Who has ever seen a more pleasing sitting-room than that of 
many an old-fashioned country-house, with its deep-toned home- 
spun carpet, its dark mahogany, its tall clock in the corner, its 
narrow mantel, high up, filled with sea-shells and a stray vase 
or two ; its low walls ; its windows shaded by lilacs and over- 
hanging elms? The brass knobs on drawers and doors, and in 
chimney-corners, were i)leasant spots of brightness. The brass- 
tipped, lion-clawed table-legs were the best-made things of their 
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kind. The clock in the corner, with its quaint machinery, its 
involved registering, and its loud ticking, was the unlying chroni- 
cler which was to last long after the family died, — a thing beauti- 
ful for the richness of its material and the stately expression of 
its form. A soft brown pervaded the room, which was brightened 
through its windows Vjy more perfect landscapes than could l)e 
bought for money, i>erfumcd by scents whicli 
iiu art cuiilil bind up for sale. The 
rurlains and carjicts, the 
threads of which wei'e 
dyed with barks and 
weeds, had the wild 
color of things which 
n'own in fields 

._ — Farm-hou?es were busy 
as ba--hives in autumn with 
the peculiar work of the soa.*on. 
Their sunny sides were hung with strings 
of sliced apples and pumjikins; yards were htt-enid with bjirrels 
and casks and loiided carts ; shwls were eramnied with the out- 
pouring of the year. The women were eagerly taking up the 
loose-lying threads of their work, chopping, pickling, preserving, 
assorting their butter and cheese for the market, setting their 
dyes, and making their woollen webs into garments. 

When the harvests had been gathered in, the mellow flavor 
of them seemed to pervade the whole house ; and there was not 
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a room which was not in vsome way graced by the products of the 
past year. The garret was crammed, and the kitchen beams were 
hung thick with earth-grown things : strings of bright jx^ppers, 
bunches of herbs, long-necked squashes, braided seed-corn, and 
much else precious to the farmer, — summer forage of his fields. 
The most valued gifts of his farm were kept here, in sight and 
out of reach, — the sacred seedlings of the coming year. The 
cellar beneath was full of the fatness of the past season. From 
its bins came the odor of many field crops ; out of casks and 
barrels the scent of the year's vintage. 

The farmer is plantetl in his chimnev-corner. His vear's work 
is over, his harvest is gathered in. Asleep by his hearth-stone, 
with the ruddy firelight dancing over him, he is a picture of 
calm content, — an honest man, with few wants, enriched by 
nature, and so made happy by her. His room is also fire-gilded 
into a place of rare delit^ht. The fruits which he has by hard 
labor wrought out of the earth's bosom, strung over and around 
him, cling like carved things to the beams and walls ; so that, 
without knowinsi: it, this homelv man sits, a life study, bv his 
own hearth-stone. 

With the ending of the harvest i)eace seemed to fall upon the 
farm-houses ; they were filled with the glow of blazing fires and 
the inturning of the out-of-doors life. It was a simple, sweet 
life. Memories of winter evenings spent at my grandfather's 
come back to me. They bring to me the glory of age, the 
simplest forms of domestic life, and the beauty of winter land- 
scapes. They give to me a perfect fireside picture in a quaintly- 
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fumiahed room, in the cliimney-corner of which sits an old man 
with flowing white liair, a beautiful old man. Outside, to the 
far-away horizon, stretches tlie undulating, snow-covered land- 
scape, on which, in gray outline upon a white ground, one sees 
many beautiful things which were hidden by the verdure of 
summer; many shapes whieh have been revealed by the dying 
of leaves and grass. Skeleton trees and bushes and naked 
woods seem to be thrust out in aerial mezzotint — soft, grsiy, and 
shadowy. The piercing firelight streams through the winciows, 
and stretches out and joins hands with the moonbeams, and goea 
dancing over field and jjusture, even to the far-off hills. 





WINTER PLEASURES, 



How utterly transforming to the country is the first positive 
snow-fall of winter! It is a thing of life; it clings and hanga 
everywhere. Its great, flii% ridges and folds jiut out of sight 
fences aud rocks and hillocks and highways, and bleach the gray 
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surface of the landscape into a dazzling whiteness. Under this 
new veneering the most untidy farm-houses are beautiful, and 
the worst-tilled fields as good as the best. Waking up into such 
a change some winter morning is like going into a new world. 
It is coming out from the gray mourning of the almost dead year 
into a sublime white silence. 

Every country-born person can recall such greeting of an 
early snow, to meet which he has gone forth with elastic step 
and heart. Slowly and picturesquely motion is thrust upon the 
scene. Walkers, scuffling through the light snow, trail slender 
paths along; smoke coils from chimneys; cattle are let into the 
sunny barnyards; life spills out from the farm-houses; troughs 
are chopped free from ice; men begin to- hack at the wood-piles 
and draw water from the wells ; teams are harnessed ; children 
start for school, — the new landscape is aHve with workers, thrust 
out with startling distinctness from its snow background. 

Directly ofi* from roofs and fences and rocks and higher hil- 
locks, with the sun's march, slips this snow covering, and from 
the beautiful, evanescent picture arises another, with added 
warmth and life and color. To one driving through a forest 
at such a time it is as if fairies had been at work and laden 
its minutest twigs with a rare white burden. Snow-clad old 
wood, through which I passed years ago on my way to my 
grandfather's farm, you are as lovely in memory as you were 
in reality then. It is early morning. The air seems to crackle 
with the magic of frostwork. Fleecy fringes are falling from 
the overburdened branches and fling - over me great, foam-like 
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flakes; the horses' hoofs sink deep and noiselessly. Footprints 
of wild animals are thick in the wood, and all along the way- 
side are tracks of squirrels, rabbits, and such harmless things. 
Loaded teams grow frequent and sleighs fly past. The sound 
of bells is crisp and loud. Betsy pricks up her ears and flings 
out a spray-like cloud on either side. The little dog following 
after shoots over the wall, bounding neck deep into the unbroken 
snow, snitfs at the tiny footmarks of game, plunges into the wood, 
and I hear him barking shortly after far ahead. Twigs begin to 
snap. There is a crackle through the wood, the sun is climbing 
up, the snow is melting, and falling from the trees sinks with a 
fluff}^ sound into the cooler be«l V)elow. Sharp and distinct is the 
voice of this dissolving panorama. As the sun gets power the 
snow garment shrinks, and all of a sudden it glides off" from the 
grim old wood. 

Often a mist or rain, coming upon the newly-fallen snow, 
crystallizes it into solid shapes, and the sun gives to this frost- 
work a bewildering beauty. Nothing could surpass my old wood 
thus clad. It was a sublime, many-arched, crystal cathedral, 
outlined with flashing brightness. What a transient thing it 
was ! As quickly as the sun gilded it, just so quickly did it 
demolish it. Glittering pillar and frieze and cornice suddenly 
disintegrated, and under the gray, naked, old trees thick-strewn 
twigs and fast-melting icicles were all that was left of this palace 
of carved ice. 

How short the winter days used to seem ! how clear-cut they 
were by snow and cold and lack of growing life ! What winters 
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those were of forty years ago, when snow-drifts blotted out the 
features of a landscape and levelled the country into a monoto- 
nous white plain ; when people woke in the morning to find their 
windows blocked up, and the chief labor of months was to keep 
their roads open ! 

Much joy the young people got out of these sanrve snow-drifts. 
The crusts which hid the fences gave them ample coasting-fields, 
and thev burrowed like rabbits in the drifts. I remember a 
village, beloved by Boreas, which was beset by mimic Laplanders, 
who used to call out to surprised travellers from their caves in 
the {)iled-up wayside. In this same village the adventurous boy 
used to shoot over highway and fence, across fields, past a frozen 
brook, up to the edge of a forest a mile off. His small craft 
was liable to strand by the way, and lucky was he if he did not 
bring up against the jagged bark of some outstanding tree. His 
sled was home-made, of good wood, mortised and pinned together, 
and shod with supple withes, which with use took a polish like 
glas.s, and had seldom to be renewed. 

Boys and girls slid and coasted through their childhood, and 
this keen challenge of the north winds, this flinging of muscle 
against the rude forces of winter, shaped and strengthened 
them for after-labor. They glided along the highway, over the 
ruts made by iron-shod wood-sleds ; they guttered the snow-drifts 
with tracks; and wherever the rain had settled and frozen in 
the fields or by the wayside, they cleared and cut up the ponds 
with their swift flying feet. Ploughing knee-deep through freshly- 
fallen snows to the village school, roughly clad, rosy-cheeked, 
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joyous, they eagerly beset pa^ssing sleds and sleighs, hanging 
to stakes and clinging to runners, from which they tumbled into 
the school-house entry, stamping it full of snow. The girls were 
not a whit behind the boys in their clamor and agility. They 
slid down the steep snow-banks and up and down the ice-paths, 
swift and fearless, and burst into the school-room almost as 
riotously as the boys. 

Tea-drinkings were the usual social diversions of the fai'm- 
house winter hfe. They w^ere prim occasions, on which the best 
china, linen, and silver were brought out. Pound-cake and pies 
and cheese and doughnuts and cold meats were set forth, and 
guests partook of them with appetites sharpened by the rarity 
of the occasion. Neighbors from miles away were liable, on any 
winter's evening, to drive into my grandfather's yard for a social 
cup of tea. The women took off their wraps, smoothed their 
cap-borders, and planted themselves, knitting-w'ork in hand, be- 
fore the hearth in the best room. The men put up their horses, 
and coming back, they stamped their feet furiously in the entry, 
and blustered into the sitting-room, filling it with frosty night-air. 
They talked of the weather, of the condition of their stock, of 
how the past year's crops held out, and told their plans for the 
coming year. The women gossiped of town affairs, the minister, 
the storekeeper's latest purcha^^e, of their dairies, and webs, and 
linens, and wools, keeping time with flying fingers to the tales 
they told. The unconscious old clock in the corner kept ticking 
away the while, and Hannah, in the next room, set in order the 
repast, to which they did ample justice, growing more garrulous 
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when inspired by tlie fine flavor of hospitality. They came and 
also went away early. When the outer door and big gate had 
closed after them, there had also gone out with them all extra 
movement and bustle from the household. Every spoon and fork 



and plate was already in its place, the remnants of the feast had 
disappeared, and the family was ready to take up on the morrow 
the slackened thread of its working ways. 

The leave-takings of these ancient hosts and guests were simple 
and beautiful. They shook hands and passed salutations and 
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good wishes with as much gravity as if they had been going 
to some far land; and the pleasure which the visitors avowed 
in the graciousness shown them was heartfelt. Merrily jingled 
their bells from out the farm-yard into the highway, and softly 
dying out with distance, the sound came back from the far-off 
hills in pleasant echo. 

Tender, true hospitality, simple customs, rare entertainments, 
you left no sting, no weariness behind you. You gave and im- 
poverished not. You were ungilded but dignified and decorous, 
healthful and pleasure-giving. If you were plain, you w^ere not 
inelegant, for your silver was pure, your china quaint and costly, 
vour linens were fine-twined, vour viands were well cooked and 
wholesome. You were simply served to simple guests, but not 
without etiquette and the essence of style. The host c^irved with 
dexterity, and the hostess, in her busy passes, was instinctively 
observant of the tastes and needs of her guests. That which 
garments lacked in matei'ial and make, the ruddy firelight im- 
parted to them, painting these robust farmers and matrons into 
rarely-costumed pictures. What of high culture was wanting to 
their speech, was given to it by the sweet piety and purity of it. 
They talked of what made up their daily lives, and that was the 
yearly marvels and glories of ever-dying, ever-renewing nature. 
The men, discoursing of winds and rains and cattle and grasses 
and trees and grains, stumbled upon many truths of high 
philosophy ; and, reviewing with earnest faith the sermons of the 
Sabbath-day, showed themselves well grounded in all gospel 
doctrine. The women, innocently prattling of the webs they 
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wove, drawing in and out the threads of much discourse, mixed 
with it many a fine-spun sentiment, and the golden overshot of 
the few but keenly relished diversions of their serious lives. The 
serving-maid and serving-man listening to them, and catching 
the glow of the firelight past them, went into the background 
of the picture, to be quaint creatures of remembered scenes. 
They themselves, observant and reverent of their elders, felt 
the sweets of hospitality in their own hearts ; and in ministering 
generously unto others were themselves being ministered unto. 

The winter lull of vegetation was often spt^nt by my grand- 
mother and Hannah in the spinning and dyeing and weaving 
of woollen fabrics, to be afterwards fashioned into quilts. The 
most esteemed of these were made of glossy, dark flannel, lined 
with yellow, with a slight wadding of carded wool. ¥ov such 
a quilt the best fleece was set aside, and many dyes steeped in 
the chimnev-corner. Fastened to a frame, it was in summer 
the fine needle-work of the house. Neighbors invited to tea 
helped to prick into it, stitch by stitch, the shai)es of flowers and 
leaves. They came early and bent over it with grim zeal, helped 
on by the gradual showing of the pattern. They loved to take 
out the pins and roll up the thing, counting its coils with delight. 
The quilting of it was hard work, but the women called this rest, 
and were made happy by such simple variation of labor. They 
kept up their harmless babble until sundown, when one, more 
anxious than the rest, catching sight of a returning herd, would 
exclaim, " The cows are coming, and I must go." Shortly they 

might all be seen hurrying hither and thither through green 

31 
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lanes, back to the cares which they had for a few houi*s 
shifted. 

The finishing of this quilt m^ide a gala day for the neighbor- 
hood. It was unrolled and cut out with much excitement. 
When Hannah took it to the porch-door to shake it out, the 
women all followed her, clutching its edges, remarking upon 
the plumpness of the stitched leaves, and the fineness of its 
texture. It was truly a beautiful thing, for it was a growth of 
the farm, — an expression of the life of its occupants, a fit cov- 
ering for those who made it. 

The winter diversions of the young people were just as simple 
as those of their elders. What could be quainter than the 
singing-school, held in a country school-house, with its rows of 
tallow candles planted along the desks, and its loud-voiced master 
pitching his tunes? The young men sat on one side and the 
maidens on the other. Its wild music was heard far away. The 
tunes sung were of long rei)ut<?, and what was wanting in melody 
and harmony was made up by the zeal with which they were 
roared out. To many of the singers the walk home was the best 
of all, when, in undertone, they lengthened out the melodies 
which had been taught them. 

Apple-bees and spelling-matches sometimes brought together 
the fathers and mothers of the district, as well as their sons and 
daughters. The former were apt to mean frolics, which carried 
more confusion than profit into a farmer's kitchen. The latter 
were the occasions of much healthv merriment. 

After all, the true zest to these diversions was given to them 
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by the bright moonlight, which generally brought them to pass. 
It was a welcome comer, and turned the introverted evening life 
of the farm-houses out into illuminated lanes and highways. 
Solemn highways on gray winter evenings ; one got easily be- 
wildered in them and thrown off from his track. Objects loomed 
up out of the snow, and harmless things took strange shapes and 
looked ghostly in distance and whiteness. Horses were apt to 
shy, runners bounced with a sharp click upon the uneven path, 
and bells rang sharply in the clear, cold air. Merry, merry 
bells, telling of coming and departing guests, — the one jocund 
voice of winter, putting the traveller in heart, making glad the 
listening ear, ringing right joyously into farm lane and yard, — 
who does not welcome with delight the old-time jingle? The 
sound of country bells, struck out by the slow, measured pace 
of farm-horses, was of prolonged measure. It was deep, too, 
because the bells were made large and of good metal. The 
peculiar sound of each farmer's bells became as much his per- 
sonal possession as his own voice, and they were quite sure to 
last his lifetime. As much as the winds the bells gave voice 
to the season. It wiis joyous mostly, yet with a wild pathos in 
its music when dying out in tortuous country ways, with that 
sad indistinctness of any sound which has wellnigh passed into 
silence. 

Akin to the bells for sweetness of expression were the farm- 
house lights, starring the landscape and telling the traveller of 
peaceful indoor life. Driving through the country, silent with 
the rest of winter, one cannot overestimate the companionship 
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and friendliness of the lighted windows of outlying habitations. 
The breaking of a farm-light upon your sight is like the grasp 
of a Hving hand, and with it comes out to you the peace of fire- 
sides ; by it, unawares, people send forth to you the warm glow 
of hospitality. An unlighted house in the sparsely-settled coun- 
try is most forlorn. It is a body without a soul, — a thing which 
ought to be alive and is not. 

In the simplicity of ancient countiy life the homespun curtains 
were seldom let down at eventide. The farm-houses were mostly 
the length of a lane from the roadside, and so the pictures of their 
indoor life were sent out from their small windows through a 
softened perspective. What could be better than the white- 
headed old man dozing in one chimney-corner; the dear old 
grandmother nodding in the other ; the middle-aged son and 
daughter resting over light work; the back -log, getting ready 
for its raking up ; the walls, hung with tokens of sleeping child- 
life, such as slates, caps, and comforters, — homely things, catching 
the light of dying embers ! 

How bright the winter sunsets were, how clear and starlit the 
nights, how bracing and electric the air, how much more gen- 
erous than harsh was that climate which, while it blotted out 
vegetation, at the same time spread over the landscape a great 
spectacular glory ! 

Shut in by frostwork from sight of the out-of-dooi's world, 
have you never, when a child, breathed upon an icy pane ; and, 
through the loophole thus made, caught a condensed view of the 
glories of a winter's day? 
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Picturesque upon miow were the most common niovei 
I'arm-litc. Men, chopping logs, Heemetl inor« Hke playei'M than 
workers. With what stetidy swing their axes rose and fell ! 
how these gUttered in the sunshine! The chijw tliiit tlew freely 
about, tilted at all angles, how fresh they were, with their pret- 
tily-markivl lines of yearly growth, their sliasrgy hai-k, and their 
scent of sap! The sunud of the axe was ri'soiiant anil clicery, 




putting lifi' into a farm-yard. It eolined wtill more pleasantly 
fl-oni a woodland, whence it came with a mnfflcd iiidislini'tness, 
like a regular pulse-beat of labor. The chopjiers seemed never 
to tire ; only they stopped now and then to bi'andish their stiff- 
ened arms, and gaze at their growing piles with thrifty pride. 
They wore mittens of blue and white, striped, or knit in a cnrioue 
[jatteru, called " chariot wheels," by the housewives. Many of 
them had leathern patches u[X)n thumb and j)alm. 

How content-cdly the cattle stood chewing their cuds and 
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blinking their eyes; looking askance at the long icicles which 
hung from eaves of barns, and trickled drops upon their backs ! 
Women came out with baskets and buckets for wood and water ; 
and, in the silent attitude of labor, paused for a moment and 
basked in the sunshine. Wood-laden sleds dragged along the 
highway, with boys and girls clinging to their stakes ; and the 
teamsters' shouts to " Broad" and *' Bright," mingled with the 
chatter and laughter of boys and girls. , Roofs lazily drying, 
smoked in the sunshine ; and you heard the weather-wise farmer 
saying to his nei-ghbor, " It thaws in the sun to-day." 

Beautiful was the heavily coiling smoke in the crisp, morning 
air. How deliciously its opaque whiteness was piled against a 
background of sky ! What a charming aerial welcome it was 
from the morning life of the farm-house ! 

Beautiful was the fantastic piling of storm-clouds, forerunners 
of winds ; and beautiful were the rugged drifts made by flying 
snows. 

Hush ! — I am young again. The homely scenes have all come 
back, — the old workers into their old ways and places, and the 
earth they deal with wraps them about with its splendor. Snow 
King, grand old master, variously carving out the features of a 
winter landscape, I salute you ! 

Dear dwellers in that old-fashioned home, I salute you also ! 
You seem to me in memory as stately and as beautiful as one of 
the tall oaks of your own possessions. Nature was your god- 
mother. She led you in childhood through her fields and pas- 
tures and woodlands. She distilled for you the best balsams of 
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her trees and shrubs. You unwittingly quaffed them aa you went 
witli lier, and they gave you health and strength and lease of a 
long life. Tliey inoculated you with a taste for pure pleasures. 
Your frames, your manners, your desires, your whole life, had 
a flavor of the land that bore you. You were the true out- 
growth, the real aliorigines, the rightful, harmonious, delightful 
denizens of the soil, you long-dead, but nover-to-be-tbrgotten 
dwellers in my grandfather's home ! 
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